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SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 


contribute to easier teaching, better discipline 


The improved modern design of these 
tables affords practical aid to teaching 
efficiency. Comfort for pupils, flexibil- 
ity that permits any desired grouping, 
and functional design that eliminates 
excessive movement and scraping of 
chairs, help teachers maintain orderly, 
attentive classes. The strong plywood 


No. 328 with “Ten-Twenty” Book-Box > 


The famous ““Ten-Twenty”’ top (20% x 24 inches) is 
quickly, easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural 
for reading, writing and drawing; or conventional 10° 
slope—also level position for manipulative tasks, 
group discussions. Full-length pencil tray inside 
front edge. Book-box is sanitary, one-piece steel, and 


easily accessible. 
















cil tray inside front edge. 


No. 324 with Lifting Lid 


This popular table offers a top, 18 x 23%4 inches, usable 


New No. 329 with Open Box > 


The 18 x 24 inch top is overhung, allowing 
tables to be moved tightly together when a large, 
flat work surface is desired. Book-box is 16 x 


21%4 inches, 4 inches deep, with full-length pen- 


tops are bonded with hot-press urea- 
resin adhesive, and durably lacquered. 
All-steel book-boxes leave plenty of 
knee room. Available heights, 21, 23, 
25, 27, 29 inches. Envoy Chairs, No. 
368, contribute to comfort and good 
posture, are available in 11, 13, 15, 
17-inch heights. 





at level position, or at 10° slope for reading and writing 
comfort. Lid lifts wide for easy access to 

sanitary, one-piece steel book-box. 

Full-length pencil tray inside front edge. 








Teachers benefit by 
our experienced, 
helpful service 


Our friendly, capable staff has 
the practical knowledge that 
can help you save time and 
simplify all your school-supply 
problems. Prompt deliveries 
are insured by large ware- 
house stocks. Send for our 
free catalog of the newest 
and best in supplies and furni- 
ture for all your needs. 


Our free catalog is a 
“Printed Showroom” — 
easy to use, time-saving 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 





FREE BOOKLETS: 


‘Education Grows’’ and ‘‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’’—two 
informative works on recent edu- 
cational developments. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditorium 
chairs. The ultimate in com- 
fort, durability, and acoustical 
benefit. Available with or with- 
out folding tablet-arm. 








a e 
ctmevtcar Seating Company 
16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPBIA 30, PA. 
ROOM 6OI-212 OLIVER AVE... PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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DAVIS-EELLS an 
GAMES ee eae 


A test that children like to take = oe 


aot. 











DAVIS-EELLS GAMES jg 


A new test of general intelligence or - “— 
problem-solving ability for grades 1 to 6 
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An outgrowth of the findings of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural 7 
differences. 











Child-oriented problems provide high interest and motivation for all children. 





Content is familiar to all urban cultural groups. 


Performance is independent of reading skill, school instruction, orspeed of response. 














Wide range of problem situations permits peak performance by children of vari- 
ous ability levels. 


Write for complete information: WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith and 
A. F. Zerbe, Representatives 





























GREYHOUND TRAVEL IS' MADE-TO-MEASURE’ 
FOR SO MANY FALL TRIPS 


bby Get set to make your “get away” 

baba for not just one—but many—glori- 
ous trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, you can enjoy trips to 
the big football games, theatre and 
shopping in the city, visits back 
home, or group trips—with the 
whole class—to historic places, mu- 
seums, parks. 











Whether you travel alone, or by 
Chartered Greyhound, you'll relax 
behind one of the world’s finest 
drivers . . . enjoy Autumn high- 
ways, aglow with color. This Fall, 
get set to take trips tailored to your 
pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 








eeeaeeeers eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 











Greyhound- FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA. Name 

the one gure way: Sehsswinnt intention | : 
fo sob todays Site | . 
driving problems! : GREYHOUND 
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Have you ever thought 


of a FREIGHT TRAIN 
asa HOMEMAKER? 
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Whatever kind of house you live in— Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house—railroad freight 
cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
are built with materials that come from many 
sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population. 





Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 
cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 


eo 


Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, roof- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned — 
go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also—furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances. 





It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 
carloads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 





So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads are a 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“= 
me \ i 


In This Issue 


® The challenge of change is all ii:- 
portant to teachers always. What 
change can mean in better preparation 
of our pupils is told by Allan A. Glai- 
thorn of Abington in our first article. 


> A report on the annual WCOTP 
meeting at Oxford by President Toia 
Carson gives our readers up-to-date 
information on this international edu- 
cational organization. Doctor and Mrs. 
Carson spent a part of July and Au- 
gust in Europe when our president 
represented PSEA at this convention. 


& John Urban of the Committee on 
Local Branches summarizes for every- 
one the information and inspiration of 
the Local Branch Workshop at Penn 
Hall in August. 


& The Brighter Side of a teacher's 
days is there if you look for it, says 
Kathryn Altman. How many bright 
spots can you add? 


& Pennsylvania Week each October 
gives us a time to remember how 
lucky we are to live in this great Com- 
monwealth. “Education for Everyone.” 
one of our proud and noble achieve- 
ments, is the story of a trio who 
worked for free public schools. 


& The State School Directors found 
it necessary to change the dates of 
their convention. See the Keep Posted 
section! 


Pm Pennsylvania welcomes _ teachers 
from other nations in its classrooms 
this school year. Their names and 
those of the United States teachers 
with whom they have exchanged posi- 
tions are in the Educational Interests 
section. 
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400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CIRCULATION AND YOUR HEART 


Blood enters heart from veins, emptying into right 
auricle (1) and flowing into right ventricle (2), where 
it is pumped into pulmonary artery (3) which carries it into lungs. 
Here it is purified with oxygen and returned to left auricle (4) 
It then goes to left ventricle, or ‘‘main pump" (5), which cir- 
culates it into acrta (6) and through blood vessels going to 
every cell and tissue in body. Blood is then returned to heart 
through similar system of veins. 







No “Strikes” Dare Occur Here! 


PHYSICIANS say that constant fears and worries often strain 
the heart—cause it to go on “‘strike” and stop work years too 
soon! You can help banish life’s foremost fear —insecurity — 
with Educators Income Protection. Educators’ Group and 
Individual Policies pay benefits for as long as 5 years for ac- 
cidents, up to 2 years for sicknesses. There’s continuous cover- 
age the year ’round, including a// authorized leaves. Hospital- 
surgical benefits are available, even for your dependents. No 
physical examination is required; and with your school ad- 
ministration’s consent, premiums may be paid on a ‘convenient 
payroll deduction plan. Write for full information—today. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR NEW TEACHERS! If there is already an Educators 
Group in your new school, new teachers can be admitted without answering 
health questions anytime within the first 60 days following the opening of school. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 






Without obligation or charge, please send me 

copies of your Health Posters, also full information about 
your Accident and Sickness Policies[_]; Hospital Policies [_]; 
Have representative call [_]. 


— 
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FREE POSTERS 





Educational. Excellent Name nites -imanjactiadahenidciliteda 
for classroom bulletin 
boards. They contain no Address _ eee as 
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P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. ae] 


The October Cover 


It is appropriate that on the cover 
of the October JOURNAL we recognize 
| Pennsylvania as a place rich in its con- 
tributions in the making of our great 
Nation. Pennsylvania is, indeed, a 

| place rich in history. 

October is the month in which Wil- 
| liam Penn, the founder of our Cor- 
| monwealth, was born. 

October is the month in which we 
annually celebrate Pennsylvania Week. 

Our thoughts then naturally turn to 
| the great historic events that took place 

in our State and Nation. On the cover 
| illustration are Independence Hall and 
| other symbols of independence and 
liberty which are familiar to all of us. 

It is good to remember that in this 
| historic building were forged the in- 
| struments of independence and liberty 
which set us apart as a Nation and 
people. Here in the early 1700’s the 
meetings of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
were held. Here in 1775 met the Con- 
| tinental Congress, and it was here in 
| 1776 that the Declaration of Independ- 

ence was adopted. 

Here was held the convention which 

formulated our Constitution in 1787. 
| Here the U. S. Congress met from 1790 
to 1800. 

Independence Hall now is a National 
shrine as it should be. The Liberty 
| Bell, ordered by the General Assem- 
| bly of Pennsylvania to celebrate in 

1752 the 50th anniversary of the 
| founding of our Commonwealth, was 

placed in the tower in 1753. 

The Bell is no longer in place in the 

tower but rests on an old walnut frame 
| in Tower Hall. Here visitors to this 
historic shrine, Independence Hall, and 
the Liberty Bell have opportunity to 
touch it, a reverent privilege constant- 
ly sought by many. 

The inscription on the Bell reads— 
Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

It should be noted that it was this 
Pennsylvania Bell and its inscription 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
| our Commonwealth which were the in- 
strument and message that proclaimed 
| our National independence and_ the 

birth of our great Nation. 






1852 — 1955 
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stirs up 
painting 
interest 


ARTISTA® Powder Paint of- 
fers rich opaque color in a 
highly convenient, inexpen- 


sive, 1l-pound package. 23 


non-toxic colors. For free 
descriptive folder, write 
Dept ST. 


ARTISTA’ 
powder paint 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph 
P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats; 
Thomas J. Thomas 


Celebrating 50 Years CRAYOLAR 
Leadership 
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Treasury-Sponsored 
Student Art Project 


“Future Unlimited” is the challeng- 
ing title of a nation-wide art project 
for school students in grades 4 through 
12. The project is sponsored by the 
Treasury Department to start new 
thousands of students, and their fam- 
ilies, on personal savings plans through 
U.S. Savings Stamps and Bonds. 

“Future Unlimited” is not a contest 
—it is an educational activity to de- 
velop habits of conservation and thrift 
for the advancement: of personal and 
national financial security. 

Students are asked to give free rein 
to their creative artistic ability to por- 
tray their hopes for the years to come. 
Students taking part in the project will 
depict what they hope Stamp and Bond 
savings will provide for them and their 
families—perhaps material goals such 
as a new camera, bike, tractor, funds 
for art or music school, or college, for 
setting one’s self up in business, or for 
a long vacation—or perhaps idealistic 
goals such as scientific progress, na- 
tional security, or world peace. “Imag- 
ination is the only limit to what you 
can hope for!” 

Participating schools may begin the 
project any tinie after the opening of 
the fall 1953 school semester. The art 
work may be done in whatever me- 
dium the student wishes—such as ink, 
crayon, pencil, water color, tempera, 
etc. The work may be in poster illus- 
tration, cartoon, or any other style. 

It is hoped that each school will 
have a community display of the stu- 
dent work before any is chosen for 
submission to the sponsor. After the 
local display, each school is invited to 
select not more than five pieces of 
representative work for submission to 
its own State Savings Bonds Director, 
by February 2, 1954. Depending on 
their originality, appropriateness, and 
dramatic influence to aid in the pro- 
motion of the Savings Bonds Program, 
selections of student work will be given 
publicity and display by State Savings 
Bonds Directors. A representative na- 
tional selection will be suitably recog- 
nized by the Treasury Department in 
Washington, D. C. 

If your school is interested in this 
worth-while and enjoyable classroom 
activity and has not received a copy 
of the full information on the project, 
write to Future Unlimited Art Project, 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department, 502 Land Title Building. 
Philadelphia 10, Pennsylvania. 





TO HELP YOU 
TEACH A 
TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Few subjects are as delicate to teach 
as menstrual hygiene. To help you han- 
dle this sensitive topic, the makers of 
MODESS have prepared a series of 
booklets. Here is the latest list of this 
valuable free educational material. 


For Pre-Teen Girls. “Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered,” a charming little 
book, explains menstruation simply and 
clearly. 

For Early-Teen Girls. “Growing Up 
and Liking It” gives the physical facts 
of menstruation and offers helpful hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 
For Fully Matured Girls. “It’s So 
Much Easier When You Know” has 
detailed information about the use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


FREE! Order as many copies of these 
useful booklets as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


be ee ee wee 4 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
Box 5366-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


| 

| 

! 

| 
[_] booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate | 
Wondered” | 
[_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
[_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 
| 

| 

| 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 
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ALLAN A. GLATTHORN 
Abington Senior High School 


HE challenge of teaching is the chal- 

lenge of change. 

To change ourselves and to change 
others—these are the highest goals. 
The two are mutually interdependent. 
Stagnant water doesn’t carve out rocks, 
create beauty, nor turn dynamos. We 
who would teach modern youth must 
modernize ourselves. If we as teachers 
believe that we are instruments of 
change, then we are forced to admit 
that we must begin at home. 

Curiously, the human organism, to 
whom change is life, resists change. 
Teachers especially have become justi- 
fiably stereotyped as citadels of con- 
servatism. We teach the same old 
course—in the same old way—with the 
same old book. The same old course? 
Principals futilely try to dissuade the 
teacher who demands to teach fourth 
grade or Junior English year after 
year. 

The same old way? He who brings 
us a new idea, a new method, becomes 
suspect. Isn’t it safe to generalize that 
a new idea has as much trouble break- 
ing into the school as a new teacher? 
When faced with the challenge of a 
new thought, we either pull ourselves, 
turtle-like, into our shells and ignore 
it, or rush blindly to attack it without 
cause. 

The same old books? Publishers are 
reluctant to bring out texts that break 
the mold because we demand the old 
familiar anthologies, the classics we 
have read ten times, the readers we 
have memorized. 

We can identify for ourselves this 
reluctance to change by eavesdropping 
on the faculty bull-sessions: ‘“new- 
fangled” and “different” are epithets 
of scorn: “old” and “familiar,” words 
of highest praise. Asked to justify an 
outmoded practice, we bridle in re- 
sentment and sniff, “We’ve always done 
it that way.” 

Do these charges seem unjustified? 
We can do self-examination. 
When was the last time we took a 
graduate course? How many profes- 
sional books did we read last year? 
Which professional magazines do we 
read regularly? Do we still expect each 
child to read the same reader or the 


some 
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Change 


same textbook? Does everyone in our 
classes have to meet the same require- 
ments regardless of his ability? 

If we are honest with ourselves, the 
answers will be shocking. Change, un- 
fortunately, is difficult; it is much 
easier to follow the old path than to 
blaze a new one. 


It Is Later Than We Think 


The times have changed, our nation 
has changed, the schools have changed. 
the youngsters we now teach have 
changed, and to stay in the race, we 
must change. We are bringing up the 
rear who should be in the vanguard. 
There is no excuse and it is later than 
we think. A 19th century teacher in a 
20th century school is both an un- 
justifiable anachronism and a threat to 
our future as a profession. 

It is also necessary for us to change 
in order to more effective. 
“They’re getting dumber all the time.” 
cry we, never stopping to realize that 
1920 methods can’t work on 1953 stu- 
dents. We can no longer travel the 
same well-worn path because we're 
headed in a different direction: those 
who persist in doing so find the old 
path now leads into a blind alley. If 
the schools are no longer public acad- 
emies for the cultural indoctrination of 
the intellectually elite, then we as 
teachers must become more than high- 
ly skilled specialists. 

Granted, then, that change. albeit 
unwelcome, is imperative, is it feas- 
ible? 


become 


The First Step 

It is feasible, and once begun, be- 
comes progressively easier. It is com- 
pletely within the capacity of the in- 
dividual teacher to accomplish self- 
metamorphosis. We speak here not of 
a radical transformation of the entire 
educational system involving the com- 
munity and the whole faculty, but of 
what one individual can do, in a quiet. 
unobtrusive way to change himself— 
and thus change others. 

Though such change is primarily an 
individual responsibility, help is read- 
ily available. Principals, supervisors, 
fellow-teachers stand ready to help. He 


who cries, “The principal won’t let me 
try new things,” only rationalizes his 
own unwillingness. We have only to 
ask. Principals sit where they are be- 
cause they are leaders, not jailers. 
Criticism may be expected, of course. 
but the turtle moves only when he 
sticks his neck out. 

With such help available, then how 
can we begin? Even if not convinced 
of the desirability of further change. 
we can start with the immediate, the 
tangible—the atmosphere in which we 
teach. Changes in the appearance of 
the room have a salutary effect on our- 
selves and our pupils. We can make 
our rooms a pleasant place to learn. A 
few plants, new pictures on the walls. 
current magazines, eye-catching bulle- 
tin board displays, plenty of books for 
browsing—these make learning easier. 

We can move our desk to a different 
spot, request that the room be re- 
painted, bring in some tables and book- 
cases. (Isn’t it odd that men who need 
a new suit and women who need a new 
hat every season haven’t changed the 
appearance of their classrooms in 25 
years?) These modifications at least 
will be a start. 


The Giant Step 

Such alterations, however, are super- 
ficial. The next step’s a giant step—a 
change in heart, a change in philoso- 
phy. We must be intellectually brave 
enough to submit our cherished doc- 
trines on the inviolability of subject- 
matter to the light of truth, subject 
our fondest beliefs on the sanctity of 
Latin to the cruel scrutiny of research. 

This is the vital question around 
which all curriculum change revolves. 
this is the crux of all discussion: “Is 
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the primary aim of American public 
education the inculcation of knowledge 
or the development of personality?” 
We can help ourselves find the answer 
by visiting progressive schools, talking 
with teachers who are convinced, read- 
ing all we can, taking graduate courses 
based on this new concept—and just 
by doing some sincere, careful think- 
ing. So we begin to turn our steps in 
a new direction. 

Such a change in philosophy will 
result inevitably in a change in what 
we try to teach. We teach children how 
to converse sensibly, not the techniques 
of debate; how to eat sensibly, not the 
parts of the nervous system; how to 
help in their own communities’ gov- 
ernment, not the exports of Brazil. We 
teach them the things they need to 
know, not the things we think they 
ought to know. 

Then we realize that the old meth- 
eds no longer suffice, that question- 
answer recitation (with rollbook in 
hand), long meaningless drills, tire- 
some lecturing from yellowing notes, 
enforced memorizing of complex rules 
(that always have ten exceptions) 
won't produce results with the young- 
sters we now have to teach. 

With this new concept of our func- 
tion as a teacher, we cannot remain 
educational isolationists who build 
fences around our subject-matter do- 
main, around our own little class. 
Rather must we change in our ap- 
proach to our colleagues, looking on 
them as partners in a common enter- 
prise, not as competitive merchants 
dispensing radically different wares. 
We begin by sharing resources—books, 
equipment, techniques, information 
about our students, films, and record- 
ings. We break down those depart- 
mental fences by developing common 
units, coordinating our approach, 
working on common problems. 


No Pollyannish Insincerity 


Having made all these changes, in 
setting, philosophy, content, method, 
working relationships, we are led in- 
evitably to a change in approach to 
those who sit before us. Are they names 
in a rollbook, blocks on a seating 
chart, numbers on a test paper—all 
reading the same book, required to 
give the same performance? Or has 
“Jones, John, 1.Q. 89, third row, sec- 
ond seat, fourth reader” become “Jack 
who works after school, lives with his 
aunt, raises tropical fish, and needs 
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help with initial consonant blends”? 
We don’t love them all—that’s Polly- 
annish insincerity, but we try to get 
to know them as well as we can. We 
accept each one as he is and do as 
much for him as is humanly possible. 

Changing ourselves in all these ways 
is only half the battle. We are in busi- 
ness to change others, and if we don’t, 
we may as well close the doors. It is 
useless to deny or try to escape our 
responsibility for change. A watching 
world thrusts it upon us. He who hides 
behind the platitude, “You can’t 
change human nature,” fools neither 
himself, his students, or their parents. 
Like it or not, we are all involved in 
the life and growth of those who sit 
before us. 


Protestants, rich or poor—but as Joe 
and James and Jill and Sue. He learns 
it by working with them on an equal 
basis, by valuing the contribution of 
each to the classroom, by playing with 
them, eating with them, studying with 
them. We must help him to believe that 
there are such things as love and jus- 
tice and truth and faith, and that these 
are working ideals worth trusting in, 
not hollow words emblazoned on a 
school seal. 

We drop the sword of sarcasm and 
ridicule. We understand the causes of 
dishonesty but in no way condone it. 
We teach them to trust by trusting 
them, teach them fairness by being 
fair, teach them love by loving them. 

Yet unless we reach the ultimate 









































Their physical changes, of course. 


are out of our control, except as we 
provide a healthful atmosphere and 
help them understand these changes. 
But how a child thinks, how he feels, 
how he behaves—knowledge, attitude. 
and behavior—these are the raw ma- 
terials with which we work. 

First, it is our business to change 
his patterns of thinking. We help him 
achieve intellectual independence—the 
initiative to find the facts for himself, 
the freedom to reach his own conclu- 
sions based on those facts, the wisdom 
to respect those who differ with him. 
We change his knowledge and concept 
of the physical world around him. We 
help him to appreciate the greatness 
of creative souls who have lived before 
him. We teach him the skills and facts 
he needs to know to live a useful life. 
These are changes we have made so 
far and must continue to make, for 
they are vital to our continued exist- 
ence as a civilization. 


We Must Change Attitudes 

But a well-informed bigot, a schol- 
arly atheist, a widely-read cynic— 
these are not what we wish. We must 
change attitudes. We must help John 
to learn to think of his classmates not 
as Negroes or Whites, Catholics or 








goal, a change in overt behavior, all 
our teaching is so much sound and 
fury. Unless the child before us leads 
a better life for having been with us, 
we have failed in our task. By under- 
standing his needs, his drives, his back- 
ground, his problems, we help him ex- 
press himself in socially acceptable 
ways. 

We do not close our eyes and say, 
“There is no such thing as a bad boy,” 
but rather profess, “There is no such 
thing as a bad boy who cannot become 
a good one.” If the school, which con- 
trols most of the child’s waking hours 
in his most formative years, cannot 
thus mold character, then who can? 
We can accomplish no overnight trans- 
formations, but working together, lit- 
tle by little, we can steer him in the 
right direction. 

Thus if we can say, “He doesn’t 
know the date of the Battle of Bull 
Run, he can’t do long division and he 
can’t conjugate ‘amo,’ but he knows 
propaganda when he meets it, he has 
friends of races and religions other 
than his own, and he gets along bet- 
ter with his family,” then surely the 
rewards have justified the struggle. 

To change ourselves and so to 
change others—these are challenges 
not to be denied. 
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A World-Wide Interest 


Cooperation between Parents and Teachers 


THOMAS E. CARSON 
President, PSEA 


ares representing thirty-five 
nations from all over the world, 
participated in the first World Con- 
federation of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession at the Oxford 
Union Society, July 30 through Au- 
gust 4, at Oxford, England. 

These men and women gathered to- 
gether to discuss the very important 
topic of “Cooperation Between Parents 
and Teachers.” From all parts of the 
world genuine interest was expressed in 
the important relationship between par- 
ents and teachers. This cooperation is 
a vital factor in the development of 
our schools within all nations. 

In some countries, a deep and an 
abiding interest exists between par- 
and teachers. The two groups 
work closely together in the develop- 
ment of the school program. In other 
countries, the schools exist entirely 
apart from the activities, interest, and 
cooperation of parents. The school is 
an entity unto itself and the school 
teachers are not interested, nor do 
they appreciate the active interest and 
participation of parents in the school 
program. 


ents 


One can readily appreciate and un- 
derstand the common bonds of interest 
that exist throughout the world when 
reports are presented by school people 
concerning the cooperation and_ the 
need for cooperation between parents 
and teachers. This relationship is a vi- 
tal link in our present day school ac- 
tivities. In Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Norway, New Zealand, England, Wales, 
Ireland, Korea, Denmark, 
Malta, Japan, Australia—all around 
the world—cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers is of paramount in- 


France, 


terest. 


Understanding of Other Philosophies 


Throughout the entire conference, 
the theme of cooperation prevailed. 





Thomas E. Carson, President of PSEA, was a 
delegate to the Oxford meeting of WCOTP 
this summer. His account of the discussions 
and the business transacted will bring our 
members up-to-date on our world organization. 
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Ronald Gould, president of WCOTP 
and general secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, continually directed the atten- 
tion of the delegates to the importance 
of cooperation, patience, and under- 
standing. He stressed again and again 
the value of wholesome relationship 
among nations in the development of 
education. Bringing together men and 
women from throughout the world 
would contribute to the understanding 
and appreciation of foreign philoso- 
phies and ideals. Stimulation would be 
received by all which would aid in the 
further development of education 
within nations. 

The WCOTP has a very important 
position in world affairs. It brings to- 
gether people from all nations to share 
with one another the benefit of the 
experiences and problems of the na- 
tions. These have a great similarity 
throughout the world. By sharing and 
understanding, the ability to meet and 
solve situations is improved in all na- 
tions. The atmosphere of the entire 
conference gave definite evidence that 
educational organizations and educa- 
tional leaders could work together 
without selfish interests. 

The Minister of Education for Eng- 
land and Wales, the Rt. Hon. Florence 
Harsbrugh, presented a paper at the 
opening .meeting 
portance of cooperation among par- 
ents, teachers, and the home. Topics 
familiar to school people in Pennsyl- 
vania consume much of the time of the 
Minister of Education—school build- 
ings, school lunches, and school fi- 
nance. But she appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to talk with educators from all 
over the world about what she con- 
sidered the most important and vital 
topic—the importance and impact of 
cooperation between parents and teach- 
ers on our schools. 

The Minister of Education devel- 
oped the theme that we should always 
hold high “The Aims of Education 
and the Glories of That Responsibil- 
ity.” The task of the men and women 
participating in the WCOTP confer- 


stressing the im- 





ence would be to carry the message 
of cooperation to their respective coun- 
tries. 

The function of cooperation between 
parents and teachers is somewhat uni- 
form throughout the world. Such ac- 
tivities as popularizing a school pro- 
gram or creating public opinion in 
support of education are the two most 
widely used functions. Reports from 
representatives of the Philippines, In- 
dia, Belgium, Ceylon, Switzerland, and 
Japan stressed the development of par- 
ent-teacher cooperation. 


The NEA Delegation 


There were 44 delegates from the 
United States in the representative 
body of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. These delegates came from 
all sections of our nation. Approxi- 
mately 23 state organizations, such as 
the PSEA, had delegates in the NEA 
group. 

The delegates from America met on 
the first evening to discuss business 
that was to be presented to the con- 
ference. The NEA delegation was 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
senting amendments to the WCOTP 
constitution. 

The American delegation’s — basic 
concern was to present amendments 
which would be of constructive value 
to the whole organization. Frequently. 
throughout the history of WOTP and 
WCOTP, the United States has-been 
accused of attempting to dominate and 
control the organization. Members who 
have been associated with the world 
organization’s work during the past 
six or seven years, know the only in- 
terest of the U. S. was to promote a 
workable organization so that all na- 
tions could meet together in the in- 
terest of educational improvement. 


U. S. Action Hailed 


The NEA delegation discussed the 
importance of the constitutional 
amendments and directed William A. 
Early, president of the NEA and lead- 


er of the delegation, to meet the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee of WCOTP and in- 
terpret the meaning and intention of 
te proposed amendments. The result 
vas public acclaim of the magnani- 
mous action of the United States to- 
ward the development of the world or- 
ganization program. 

Business sessions occupied an entire 
day during the Conference. Consider- 
able debate was given to the constitu- 
tional provision of admitting associate 
members. The United States was the 
only nation which had presented or- 
ganizations for associate membership. 

Many of the delegates could not un- 
derstand the organizational pattern 
which exists within the United States. 
They did not readily comprehend that 
a state and a national organization 
were separate units; that membership 
within a state organization did not also 
mean membership in the national or- 
ganization. Many of the teachers asso- 
ciations in other lands are national in 
scope and there is no further subdi- 
vision of the teaching organizations. 

After it was made clear, the Assem- 
bly of the WCOTP approved associate 
membership as proposed by the United 
States. Now local and state associa- 
tions may become associate members 
of WCOTP by making application to 
the secretary of WCOTP, William G. 
Carr, who is also executive secretary of 
the National Education Association. 
Associate members shall have at least 
one representative in the Assembly of 
Delegates, but no votes. Reports and 
material from the WCOTP are avail- 


able to associate members. 


PSEA an Associate Member 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association was one of the 23 state 
education associations accepted for as- 
sociate membership. Also, the Abing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Teachers Associa- 
tion was one of the local teachers asso- 
ciations admitted as an associate mem- 
ber. 

The WCOTP is a 
which includes the International Fed- 
eration of Teachers’ Unions (IFTA- 
elementary teachers), International 
Federation of Professors in Secondary 
Schools (FIPESO), and the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (WOTP). It was at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1952, that these three or- 
ganizations agreed to unite as the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. Therefore 
this was the first meeting of WCOTP. 

Members of the WCOTP are in four 


confederation 
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geographical areas—Africa and India, 
with approximately 378,300 teachers; 
Americas, with 619,850 teachers; Eu- 
rope and Near East with 609,700; and 
the Pacific with approximately 626,400 
teachers. 

Previous to the Oxford meeting, 
IFTA met at the Oxford Union So- 
ciety, July 27-30, and FIPESO at St. 
Hughes College, Oxford, July 27-30. 

The final session dealt with discus- 
sion concerning the teacher organiza- 
free countries or from 
countries that are presumably not free. 
The question was raised, “Do we have 
a World Confederation of all nations, 
irrespective of race, religion, and poli- 
The of WCOTP 
states that it is to be an organization 
interested in promoting the welfare of 
world-wide education, irrespective of 
race, religion, politics, or creed. After 


tions from 


tics?” constitution 





considerable debate, the question was 
referred for further consideration to 
the Executive Committee of WCOTP. 

The delegation from the United 
States endorsed and supported again 
the constitutional provision that mem- 
bership in the WCOTP shall be open 
to all National Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. The constitution 
states that WCOTP is a world-wide 
organization and this the delegation 
from America sincerely believes. 

Cooperation between parents and 
teachers is truly of world-wide inter- 
est. The delegates from 35 nations 
ended the conference with a sincere 
note of harmony, cooperation, and 
friendliness. The bringing together of 
men and women from all parts of the 
world interested in education, truly 
should bring about great understand- 
ing throughout the world. 








What 7 Get For 


My NEA Dues 


My NEA membership dues make me a part of a great organization that is 
building a finer teaching profession—MY profession. The dividends on my 


investment include: 


© Nine issues of the NEA JOURNAL 
—the most widely read educational 
journal in the world, each issue filled 
with news and articles for teachers. 


® Authentic, up-to-date information on 
request about almost any phase of 
education. 


® Better working conditions because 
of the profession’s united efforts on 
behalf of a broad curriculum, im- 
proved teaching methods, adequate 
classroom space and facilities, better 
instructional materials, and reason- 
able teaching load. 


© A higher salary than I would other- 
wise receive as a result of continuous 
research and promotional effort by 
the organized profession. 

© Effective help to upgrade my retire- 
ment pay and to safeguard our re- 
tirement system. 


© A campaign to escape discrimina- 
tion in the application of our in- 
come tax laws. 


© Protection against unjust treatment 
by employers, including an impar- 
tial inquiry and legal counsel when 
local and state education , associa- 
tions request. 


© Better public support of the school 
program as a result of an extensive 








year-around program of school pub- 
lic relations. 


© Resource materials and field service 
for local and state education asso- 
ciations. 

® Materials and other forms of direct 
help in meeting unjustified attacks 
on the schools and upon my profes- 
sion. 


®An_ opportunity for educational 
travel, both in the United States and 
abroad, at moderate cost. 


© Incentives and opportunities for 
professional study and _ leadership 
training in conferences and spon- 
sored courses. 


© Opportunity to share through a 
great annual NEA convention and 
in other ways in the formulation of 
national policies in education—ied- 
eral legislation and federal relations 
affecting me and my school. 


© The chance to work for world good 
will and lasting peace through the 
Overseas Fund and the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 


© A sense of self-respect. Knowing the 
services of my professional associa- 
tions cost money, I pay my share. 
I do not want or expect a free ride. 
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Local Branch Workshoppers 


Plan and Play 


FY days of fun filled with hours of 
pleasant association with profession- 
al colleagues, inspiring messages from 
some of Pennsylvania’s outstanding 
educational leaders at the luncheons 
and dinners, analytical discussion of 
problems facing the local association 
leaders—these were the happy experi- 
ences of nearly 300 of PSEA’s local 
branch leaders who attended the 
eighth Annual Workshop at Penn Hall 
in Chambersburg, August 17-21. 

In the beautiful environment of the 
Penn Hall campus the leadership of 
our local associations gained informa- 
tion and inspiration to guide the mem- 
bers of our profession in strengthening 
our Association and advancing our 
public schools. 

Members of the Workshop arrived 
and registered at the main building of 
Penn Hall on Monday afternoon, Au- 
gust 17. Here they were welcomed by 
the members of the Committee on Lo- 
cal Branches of the PSEA who as hosts 
of the occasion gave a friendly greet- 
ing to each Workshopper upon arrival. 

At the initial general Session of the 
Workshop the Local Branch Commit- 
tee, serving as a panel, oriented the 
delegates by discussing the purposes 
of the Workshop, the methods and 


JOHN M. URBAN 


Member, Committee on Loca! 
Branches, Beaverdale 


techniques that would be employed in 
each session, and by giving a general 
overview of the activities of the week. 
After this meeting the delegates were 
the guests of neighboring Wilson Col- 
lege where they enjoyed a pleasant and 
refreshing social hour with a most 
cordial faculty. 

At the picnic supper on Monday 
evening the workshoppers were group- 
ed by Convention Districts. Here the 
delegates shed their armor of strange- 
ness and became acquainted with fel- 
low delegates from their respective 
Convention Districts. This was fol- 
lowed by a premiere showing of Skip- 
py and the Three R’s, the new NEA 
film, in the auditorium. 

A country dance on the tennis courts 
concluded the first day of activities. 


The Workshoppers Learn 

Tuesday morning each workshopper 
met with the group to which he had 
been assigned and discussed the prob- 
lems facing local leaders in serving 
their Local Branches during the 1953- 
54 school year. These discussion 
groups on Tuesday and Thursday con- 
sidered the problems of 

Fundamentals of organization in the 


Local Branch 





Wilson College entertains the delegates at tea 
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Specific problems of the Local 
Branch 

Communications 

Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


A seminar session for experienced 
leaders 


Daniel Lewis, Douglas Lehman. 
John M. Urban, Hazel Rankin, and 
L. W. Perkins served as chairmen of 
these five sections. 

However, it was not all work be- 
cause at the close of each afternoon 
session social and recreational periods 
afforded ample time for enjoying Penn 
Hall’s recreational facilities of swim- 
ming, golfing, tennis, bowling, bil- 
liards, and canoeing. And to add to 
the enjoyment the workshoppers _at- 
tended Noel Coward’s “Private Lives” 
on Tuesday evening at the Totem Pole 
Playhouse, a summer theatre in the 
Caledonia State Forest. 


The Workshoppers Travel 

Wednesday was excursion day. Six 
chartered buses carried their loads of 
curious workshoppers on a tour of the 
State and National Capitals. 

The group that went to Washington 
took a guided tour of points of interest 
in our Nation’s Capital City, had 
luncheon together, and then visited the 
Headquarters of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This latter experi- 
ence served to enlighten all of the 
great contribution made by NEA to 
our professional growth and progress. 

The other group made its first stop 
at Gettysburg’s historic _ battlefield, 
then journeyed to Harrisburg where 
they toured the Capitol building, ex- 
amined historic items in the State Mu- 
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seum, and visited our own PSEA 
Headquarters. 

Workshop sessions were resumed on 
Thursday when delegates finished their 
rotation of the four sectional meet- 
ings. Only the seminar group meeting 
under the chairmanship of L. W. Perk- 
ins remained unchanged and continued 
to consider the series of problems pre- 
pared at earlier sessions on Tuesday. 


The Workshoppers Listen 

The workshoppers heard several in- 
spiring addresses. Our genial PSEA 
President, Thomas Carson, presided at 
the opening orientation session on 
Monday afternoon. At the luncheon on 
Thursday he gave an interesting and 
instructive account of his trip to Ox- 
ford, England, in the early part of 
August where he attended and served 
in the Delegate Assembly of the 
WCOTP. Doctor Carson presented 
some vivid sidelights on living condi- 
tions in Queens College at Oxford and 
also spoke of the problems discussed 
by delegates from countries repre- 
sented at this meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 

At another luncheon session G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman, PSEA 
Committee on Legislation. outlined the 
tremendous pressure his committee 
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worked under during the entire 1953 
session of the General Assembly in 
preventing an economy-minded Legis- 
lature from undermining the legisla- 
tive accomplishments of previous years 
and cutting appropriations for educa- 
tion. He stated that during the 1953 
session it was necessary to oppose vig- 
orously a very large number of bills 
that would have mutilated our entire 
educational program. Mr. Thompson 
outlined to the local branch leaders the 
importance of the task which lies 
ahead. The PSEA, he said, must be- 
come an even stronger organization 
and tell the story of education and 
education’s needs in every section of 
the Commonwealth. 

John M. Lumley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in his 
dinner address Thursday night also 
gave a realistic appraisal of the oppo- 
sition to educational advancement in 
the 1953 session of the Legislature. He 
urged the workshoppers to loyal devo- 
tion in advancing the welfare of teach- 
ers by serving our State Association. 

The workshop concluded with a 
general session on Friday morning in 
the auditorium of the Arts Building. 
At this session Marguerite McDermitt. 
a retired Pennsylvania teacher from 
Connellsville, who spent the past three 
years teaching in the Aleutian Islands 


The Workshop chairmen and consultants 








and at the Ladd Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, described the cus- 
toms of the Eskimo and the fascinating 
scenery of Alaska. Her talk was illus- 
trated with colored slides and was in- 
deed highly appreciated by the work- 
shoppers. 

Mary Titus of the NEA Headquar- 
ters Staff, who is serving as the NEA’s 
consultant to local associations, gave 
an inspiring address on the importance 
of the local branch in strengthening 
and advancing the CAP program of 
our National Education Association. 


The Workshoppers Evaluate 

An evaluation of the workshop itself 
was given by a panel of five workshop- 
pers selected by each section of the 
workshop. Ruth Isett of Pittsburgh 
served as chairman of this evaluation 
panel which consisted of Charles Eshle- 
man, Bertrand Hover, Quentin Hine, 
and Harry Gerlach. This panel pointed 
out the benefits received from the con- 
ferences and the improvements which 
could be made in planning future 
workshops. 

At the concluding luncheon session 
on Friday, Eugene P. Bertin, PSEA 
assistant executive secretary, in his de- 
lightful fashion summarized the week’s 
program. He developed his “take- 

(See Workshop. page 64) 
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Education for Everyone 


Impressive monuments to an essen- 
tial freedom stand guard against the 
tyranny of ignorance all over the State 
of Pennsylvania today. Although these 
monuments honor the spirit of three 
men, now long dead, they are living 
monuments to a trio who contributed 
freely of energy, time, and talent so 
that every Pennsylvanian might re- 
ceive a liberal and gratuitous educa- 
tion. 

The monuments are the free public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

In these public schools, a hundred 
years hence, the children of the Com- 
monwealth will learn of the tragedies 
that convulsed the world of their for- 
bears, and perhaps they will appre- 
ciate more deeply the wisdom and 
foresight of Timothy Pickering, Sam- 
uel Breck, and Thaddeus 
whose efforts had assured their birth- 
right of free education. 


Stevens. 


This, briefly, is the story of how 
the birthright came to be won, and of 
the trio who did the fighting, told by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Timothy Pickering was the first to 
join battle. During the Constitutional 
Convention of Pennsylvania in 1790, 
delegates sat in draughty committee 
rooms in Philadelphia and tempered 
the bitter cold of January with heated 
arguments over Constitutional provi- 
sions. At that point, Pickering brought 
on a storm of protest with his demand 
of the State government that they 
should assume responsibility for edu- 
cating the children of its citizens. 

His demand was rejected and his 
motion failed—but only for the time 
being. Other delegates, undaunted by 
the popular aversion to public educa- 
tion, pressed the issue and succeeded 
in writing into the Constitution an un- 
satisfactory but definite commitment 
in this direction. Although the Con- 
vention of 1776 had approved a vague 
and impractical plan for public school- 
ing, until now, little had been done 
about it. Even now, the hopes of the 
sponsors were submerged in the hos- 
tile reaction that followed publication 
of-the Constitution. On a whole, it 
seemed the people did not want free 
schools. 

Education, in early Pennsylvania, 
had been limited almost exclusively to 
those who could afford to pay for it, 
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either from private tutors or from the 
few established “Classical Schools” or 
“Academies.” True the various re- 
ligious groups had organized their own 
parochial schools and in the metro- 
politan areas, at least, were educating 
many of their children. But on the 
whole the picture was pretty dark. Not 
until 1824 did the State get around to 
providing a workable public school 
plan, but even this was repealed three 
years later. Prior to this, in 1802, 
1804, and 1809, several “Pauper Edu- 
cation Acts” had been passed—and 
universally scorned. 

Under these acts, assessors were au- 
thorized to record the names of chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
twelve years whose parents were too 
poor to pay for their schooling. These 
children would then be classified as 
“paupers” and admitted to free school- 
ing. It is not difficult to realize why 
these acts failed to solve the problem. 

In 1833, Samuel Breck of Philadel- 
phia arrived in Harrisburg to plead 
the cause of public education in the 
State Assembly. After being appointed 
to form a committee of investigation, 
he set to work immediately. 

On March 15, 1834, Breck’s “Edu- 
cation Bill” passed the Senate by a sur- 
prising majority and was signed by the 
Governor on April 1 of that year. 

Immediately, another and more vio- 
lent storm broke over the heads of the 
legislators. But this time it was a dif- 
ferent cry. Now the wealthy and the 
already well educated seemed to think 
that they should retain their exclusive- 
ness. Severe political crises followed. 
It seemed inevitable that the act must 
be repealed. And, in the December ses- 
sion, this was approaching actuality. 

One of the greatest speeches in Penn- 
sylvania’s history intervened. One of 
the nation’s strangest and most power- 
ful statesmen, who had taken no part 
in the fight, now stepped in and swung 
the balance. Thaddeus Stevens, the 
same man who would, many years 
later, demand the emancipation of 
Negro slaves, brought the silence of a 
tomb into the Assembly chamber of 
Pennsylvania and, with a masterful 
display of rhetoric, shamed the dissen- 
ters into acceptance of their duties. 

“The blessing of education shall be 
conferred on every son of Pennsyl- 


vania,” concluded the man with the 
voice of thunder. And it was. The en- 
dangered act was saved, and the long 
fight was won. 

From this point on, the story of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is a story of 
proud and noble achievement. Today 
hundreds of thousands of young Penn- 
sylvanians attend 9,949 public schools 
and are taught by 59,447 teachers. 

Unsurpassed in all the nation, the 
free public schools of the Common- 
wealth now stand as an eternal me- 
morial to democracy-in-action. 





Pennsylvania Week 
October 12-18 
Pennsylvania Week, 1953, is being 


celebrated on a grass roots level. Com- 
munities, organizations, and individ- 
uals throughout the Commonwealth 
are planning for the observance of this 
eighth annual Pennsylvania Week, Oc- 
tober 12 through 18. 

The article, “Education for Every- 
one,” was prepared by the Department 
of Commerce as a feature for the 
Pennsylvania Week celebration. 





Penn Hall Workshop Pictures 


Warren E. Ringler, vice president of 
the Pennsbury Teachers Association, 
took a number of pictures during the 
annual Local Branch Workshop at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, in August. 
Any one wishing to obtain these pic- 
tures may write Mr. Ringler at Penns- 
bury High School, Makefield Road, 
Yardley. He offers them at cost— 
$0.75 for individual pictures, $6 for 
the set of twelve. Three of the pictures 
accompany the Local Branch Work- 
shop report by John Urban in this 
issue. 





On OcToBER 27 will be celebrated 
the 95th anniversary of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birthday. The Women’s 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, 28 East 20th Street, New York 
3, N. Y., offers a play written for fifth 
or sixth grade children to be used as 
a part of this celebration. The associa- 
tion also will send a list of some of 
the films which can be ordered from 
various agencies. 
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TT story begins like so many of the 
stories of long ago: 

Once upon a time, a teacher found 
that teaching was a thankless job. She 
felt thankless, because after struggling 
all week with long division, she still 
had six failures in Friday’s test. 

The library had been in grand order 
on Monday, but by Friday, “a cyclone 
had struck,” not only dislodging the 
books, but leaving in its path bits of 


paper, candy wrappers, and even gum! 


An Optical Illusion 


The desks which had been spotless 
on Monday had changed into garbage 
cans of old lollipop sticks, gum, horse 
chestnuts, acorns, apple cores, soiled 
Kleenex, and bottle tops. The spotless 
desks of yesterday were but an optical 
illusion. 

Then to add to the pathos of un- 
bearable sorrows, the phone rang and 
the teacher learned that the 
had once again begun the “feuding” 
which she felt had been, at long last, 
ended. 


“oang” 


During the week-end that same 
teacher talked with other teachers and 
found that from East to West, from 
North to South, all children are alike. 
The unfortunate thing was—had she 
missed the humor in teaching? Had 
she failed to realize that children are 
not always the “little beasts” we think 
they are? 

What could make one happier than 
to be handed seven candy hearts fol- 
lowing a scolding, with the admoni- 
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tion, “Read every one of them.” Then 
for her to find every one saying, “I 
love you.” 

What could calm our voices more 
than to hear again that same little 
child say, “I’d like to be a teacher 
when I grow up, like to 
yell!” 


because | 


Sweet Sixteen 


What could make us feel encour- 
aged again, than to hear once more 
the obliging child who said, “Ill pick 
it up for you. I’m younger than you 
are.” Or the one who said, “You have 
a cute waistline.” To hear again the 
sweet little blonde who eyeing you 
from head to toe remarked, “Boy, you 
look like sweet sixteen.” 

Then, too, you like to remember the 
day when one little blue-eyed girl 
squeezed you and said, “You're a 
peach.” To which another retorted, 
“Well, don’t squeeze all the ‘teach’ out 
of her.” 

Memories will go back to the day 
when Mrs. Jones had stopped you on 
the street to tell you of the day her 
Johnny had asked, “Ma, will you make 
a washtub of potato salad?” 

“Why a washtub?” 

“Well, someone is bringing a dish- 
pan of beans.” 

Then there was the time when you 
were asked to sing a solo to the class. 
Do you remember you stood 
there, with knees quaking, as music 
wasn’t your long suit, and sang it as 
best you could? The silence was dead- 


how 
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ening, and then the class loyally ap- 
plauded to a man! 

Do you recall the day when a real 
Indian gave a preview of his coming 
performance? He asked if there were 
any questions, and the little first 
grader asked, “Why didn’t you say 
‘How!’ when you came in?” To which 
another nearby “blondie” nudged 
him and said, “He isn’t an Indian any- 
way. He has shoes on.” (Sure enough, 
his moccasins were missing.) 

You think of the boy really in the 
spirit of Halloween who said, “I’m 
going home and soap our windows.” 
“Why?” you asked. To which he re- 


torted, “So no one else will do it!” 


The Humor and Love 


Your memory travels to the Sixth 
Grade Honor Court where a judge and 
several jurors weighed judgment on 
the accused. The jurors filed out and 
the foreman arose and passed the sen- 
tence. “Your honor, the accused has 
been found guilty of swearing. We, the 
jury, sentence him to a week of no 
recesses.” You recall the shamed look 
of “the accused,” who wildly waved 
his hand, and in a red-faced, low voice, 
trembled, “I only said where the beaver 
lives.” 

Have you found the humor and love 
in teaching? 

Let no day go by without trying to 
find a little loving kindness directed 
to you, by way of a fingered candy, a 
crumbled cooky, or a wilted flower. 
Look for them. They are easy to find! 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 








The President Comments 


Local Branch activities and Con- 
vention District activities are sched- 
uled for very important programs dur- 
ing the month of October. These local 
conferences and meetings afford our 
members a fine opportunity actively to 
participate in the affairs of our State 
Education Association. 

Many personal contacts and _ visits 
have been made with different groups 
throughout the State. These contacts 
bring about closer understanding and 
appreciation of problems and_pro- 
grams. The interchange of visits and 
participation between local and State 
leaders is of paramount importance. 

During October your officers will 
participate in meetings of the State 
School Directors, Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Local 
Branches, and Classroom Teachers. 

The Classroom Teachers program 
scheduled for Bedford Springs should 
be a highlight for all teachers during 
the month of October. We encourage 
all Local Branches to make definite 
arrangements for classroom teachers to 
participate at the Bedford Springs 
Conference, October 30-31. Teachers 
will find a real opportunity in this con- 
ference for leadership and the as- 
sumption of responsibility for our 
State organizations. 

We shall continue to meet our pro- 
fessional problems and improve our 
professional status so long as we con- 
tinue to work together and cooperate 
for the common goal and good of im- 
proving our schools and our educa- 
tional program for the boys and girls. 
The result will be greater public recog- 
nition of the value of teaching and the 
public will continue to improve the 
status of teachers through this public 
recognition. 

We cannot encourage _ teachers 
enough to give of their time, interest. 
and service in the development of our 
State education program. Our program 
will move forward in direct relation; 
ship to individual interest and partici- 
pation. 

We will continue to count on you 
for this individual participation and co- 
operation.—THoMas E. Carson, Presi- 
dent 
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HR 5180, Retirement Annuities and 


Income Tax Exemption 


HR 5180 in the Federal Congress is 
the bill supported by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the PSEA to 
secure tax exemption under the federal 
income tax law of the retirement in- 
come of teachers and all other individ- 
uals who do not already have such ex- 
emption. 

In brief the bill proposes that the 
first $1500 received as retirement in- 
come shall be excluded from gross in- 
come in the case of all taxpayers who 
are at least 65 years of age and re- 
tired or who are retired under a public 
or private retirement plan regardless 
of age. 

However, this $1500 exclusion or 
exemption is to be reduced in propor- 
tion to the taxpayer’s current earnings. 
If he works after retirement and earns 
more than $900 a year, the reduction 
is on a sliding scale in accordance with 
specific provisions in the proposal. 

A hearing on this bill was held be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on August 13, 1953. Robert H. 
Wyatt, executive secretary of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association, pre- 
sented a detailed statement in support 
of this legislation for the National Edu- 
cation Association. At the request of 
Mr. Giddings of the NEA Legislative 
Division the PSEA joined in urging 
favorable action on HR 5180. Isabel 
Epley, Pittsburgh, a member of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee, pre- 
sented this statement in person: 

“T am representing the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association with over 
57,000 members; the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers Association with 2,000 members; 
and the Pittsburgh Retired Teachers 
Association with over 500 members. 
These groups have consistently en- 
dorsed the principle of exemption of 
retirement income from federal income 
tax on as nearly a uniform basis as 
possible as being the best practicable 
way of giving some much needed fi- 
nancial relief to those retired persons 
whose incomes are fixed and not ad- 
justable to the changing economic con- 
ditions of an inflationary period. 

“We have studied carefully the state- 


ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation presented by Mr. Wyatt, and in 
the interest of conserving your time by 
repeating as little as possible, we wish 
to go on record as endorsing that state- 
ment completely. 

“We realize that ironing out the in- 
equities and inconsistencies that creep 
into the law or administrative rulings 
is often tedious and a long range 
project. However, because of the im- 
mediate and urgent need for relief for 
retired persons on fixed incomes, we 
trust you will find it possible to support 
the type of legislation represented by 
HR 5180 now. 

“I appreciate greatly your courtesy 
in giving me an opportunity to state 
our position.” 

The two Pennsylvania members of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Richard R. Simpson, Huntingdon. 
and Herman P. Eberharter, Pittsburgh. 
were present for the entire hearing. It 
is reported they were very cordial. in- 
terested in the problem, and gave sym- 
pathetic hearing to the presentations as 
did the other four members of the 
Committee who were present. 

While Congress is now in recess, it 
is anticipated that consideration will 
again be given to this problem when 
Congress reconvenes in January. 

The principles of general exemption 
of retirement income could take two 
forms, either a provision in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which it is re- 
ported is being developed for consid- 
eration by the new Congress or by 
specific legislation such as embodied 


in HR 5180. 


Index for English 
Course of Study 


The English class of Willetta Cum- 
mings Jack at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, has compiled an in- 
dex to the Course of Study in English. 
Bulletin 280 of the Department of 
Public Instruction. English teachers 
may secure this index for twenty-five 
cents by writing to the English Depart- 
ment of STC, Lock Haven. 
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PSEA Committee 
Releases FTA Slides 


The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions has completed a project that be- 
gan three years ago. It consists of ap- 
proximately 56 attractive Kodachrome 
slides on the subject “Why Not 
Teach?” The picture content of the 
slides is described on two double- 
faced, long-playing, acetate record- 
ings. 

The production, intended to help at- 
tract desirable young people into the 
teaching profession, originated five 
years ago in the Future Teachers of 
America chapter of State Teachers 
College, West Chester. Recognizing the 
worth of the pictures, your Committee 
on Professional Activities received per- 
mission to convert the picture series to 
State-wide use by the addition of slides 
correlating FTA work with the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
showing PSEA in action, and by re- 
cording the commentary to give uni- 
formity of delivery. 

Six sets of slides and recordings 
have been made. They will be avail- 
able, after October 1, from the film 
libraries of the Pennsylvania State 
College, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and the State Teachers Col- 
leges at Indiana, Millersville, Slippery 
Rock, and West Chester. The sets will 
be provided rental free, with charges 
for transportation only. George R. 
Cressman, member and former chair- 
man of the Committee on Professional 
Activities, was responsible for the 
completion of this fine project. 

FTA chapter and club advisers, 
throughout Pennsylvania and _ other 
states, are urged to show this half- 
hour program to student members. 
Those who attended the Penn Hall 
Local Branch Workshop in August 
were shown the slides by George W. 
Hoffman, University of Pittsburgh, 
committee member. 

A second project currently being de- 
veloped by your Committee is a book- 
let telling facts about the teaching pro- 
fession. Need for this project became 
evident from the many requests for 
such material made to PSEA Head- 
quarters by guidance counselors, 
school principals, and FTA advisers. 
The booklet is being written by a 
subcommittee under the leadership of 
Samuel W. Jacobs, principal of the 
Greensburg High School. Date of pub- 
lication will be announced later. 
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Aviation Education Contest 

Nearly two hundred American school 
teachers of whom four will be selected 
from the State of Pennsylvania will 
win free trips to Washington next De- 
cember as part of the 50th Anniver- 
sary of Powered Flight. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been advised 
by the National Committee, of which 
General James H. Doolittle is chair- 
man, that four teachers from Pennsyl- 
vania who best prepare and use in- 
structional material for aviation in- 
struction in the classroom will be se- 
lected as winners. The theme to be 
stressed will be the progress of avia- 
tion and its contributions to the na- 
tion’s welfare in this half century. 

Each of the four teachers from 
Pennsylvania selected will be awarded 
a three day, all expenses paid, air trip 
to Washington on December 15. They 
will visit Air Force, Navy, and Civil 
Aviation facilities, participate in avia- 
tion discussions led by leaders from 
education, industry, and government, 
make sightseeing trips, and attend the 
Wright Memorial 50th Anniversary 
dinner on December 17. 

The contest started September 1 and 
will end November 17. Winners will 
be announced December 8. Doctor 
Haas will appoint a Committee of 
Pennsylvania Educators to select win- 
ners in four grade levels: primary, in- 
termediate, junior high, and senior 
high. Henry Klonower, director, Teach- 
er Education and Certification, and 
Elizabeth Warnock, specialist, Avia- 
tion Education, will be responsible for 
the project at the State level. 

Any professional educator or stu- 
dent in a school of education may com- 
pete, and each contestant may submit 
as many entries as desired. The mate- 
rial may be in the form of teaching 
units, plays, radio or TV scripts, audio- 
visual aids, reports on classroom or 
community participation in an avia- 
tion education program, or brief fac- 
tual or fictional aviation stories. 

All material is to be submitted di- 
rectly to Herold C. Hunt, Chairman, 
50th Anniversary of Powered Flight, 
1405 G Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. The final selection of winners 
will be made by the Committee ap- 
pointed by Doctor Haas. 

All teachers who desire to enter the 
contest may write to the National Com- 
mittee at the above address for free 
copies of material on aviation. 








Dear Miss North: 

What about grouping pupils within 
the classroom? Won’t some children 
feel inferior because they are in a 
slow group and others feel superior? 


Sally Server 


Dear Sally: 

It is possible that pupils could be 
made to feel inferior or superior by 
grouping within a classroom. Like- 
wise, it is possible to group within a 
classroom and improve the human re- 
lations. What grouping does to a class 
depends on how, and why, and when 
the teacher uses it. 

There can be undesirable results 
when the only type of grouping used 
is Ability-Achievement. Then pupils 
may develop the feeling, “My group 
is poor” or “I’m in the good group.” 
The harmful results are further intensi- 
fied if the pupils are seated in the 
classroom in ability groups. Then the 
situation of “smart rows” and “dumb 
rows’ develops. While this method of 
handling individual learning differ- 
ences makes the organization a little 
easier for the teacher, it seldom makes 
school life easier for the pupils. (Se- 
cretly, I’ve often wondered what the 
teacher reaction would be if an ad- 
ministrator seated teachers according 
to their Ability-Achievement Group in 
a faculty meeting! ) 

If the teacher uses a variety of 
ways, the objectionable features of 
“good” and “poor” groups can be 
eliminated. The class may be grouped 
in Ability-Achievement groups for the 
teaching of basic skills. But the wise 
teacher will also use Interest Grouping 
some of the time. Then, even in the 
Primary Grades, the pupils who are 
interested in the same activity or sub- 
ject can work together regardless of 
the level of their scholastic achieve- 
ment. There will be many times when 
Social Grouping should be used. The 
pupils will choose a group of con- 
genial classmates with whom they will 
work. 

Pupils who have many opportuni- 
ties to work in many different groups 
will grow in human relationships. 


Sincerely, 
Moog Berek 








Retirement Legislation 


An Interpretation of amendments to 
the Teachers’ Retirement Act of the 
1953 session as released by the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement 
Board 

1. Mitirary LEAVE 

Act No. 188—Senate Bill 48— Print- 

ers No. 441—Fffective 7-27-53 

Credit in the Public School Employ- 
es’ Retirement System for military 
service may be purchased by any 
school employe who was elected or reg- 
ularly employed in the public schools 
of this Commonwealth prior to the 
time such employe volunteered or was 
called up for service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica, if such service had not previously 
been credited in the Retirement Sys- 
tem and such employe returns to pub- 
lic school service at any time in any 
school district. 

Application for credit for military 
service must be made to the Retire- 
ment Board within 2 years after July 
27, 1953, or within 2 years after re- 
turning to public school service. 

Members of the Retirement System 
applying for such credit must pay the 
total deductions in the amount that 
would have been due had such em- 
ploye remained in the service of a 
school district during the period serv- 
ice was rendered in the Armed Forces, 
together with an equal amount equiva- 
lent to the contributions of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the event that a member sepa- 
rates from the Retirement System other 
than by a retirement allowance, the 
amount paid for credit for military 
service, including the amount for the 
school district’s and Commonwealth’s 
share, will be refunded to the member 
or designated beneficiary upon request. 
2. OutT-oF-STATE SERVICE 
Act No. 216—Senate Bill 454—Print- 

er’s No. 391—Effective 9-1-53 

In the event that a member sepa- 
rates from the Retirement System 
otherwise than by a retirement allow- 
ance, the amount paid by him for out- 
of-State service, including the school 
district’s share and the Common- 
wealth’s share, will be refunded to the 
member or to designated beneficiary 
upon request. 

Prior to the enactment of this legis- 
lation, there was some question as to 
whether or not the amount credited to 
one of the Reserve Accounts for the 
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employer’s contribution for out-of- 
State service might be returned upon 
request. 


3. SABBATICAL LEAVE 
Act No. 253—House Bill 461—Print- 

er’s No. 529—Fffective 9-1-53 

Under the provisions of this act, 
every person on sabbatical leave shall 
continue his or her membership in the 
School Employes’ Retirement Associa- 
tion and shall receive full retirement 
credit for the period absent from the 
school district. The school district 
shall pay into the School Employes’ 
Retirement Fund, on behalf of each 
such school employe. the contributions 
required by law to be paid by the em- 
ploye and the school district. The 
amount of contribution required to be 
paid by the employe shall be deducted 
from any compensation payable to the 
employe while on leave. 

Prior to September 1, 1953, contin- 
uation of contributions to the Retire- 
ment Fund for members absent on 
sabbatical leave was optional. 


4. LEAVES OF ABSENCE (EXCHANGE 
TEACHERS) 
Act No. 288—House Bill 780—Print- 
er’s No. 747—Effective 8-19-53 
A professional employe on leave of 
absence as an exchange teacher shall 
have the right to make contributions as 
a member of the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System and continue mem- 
bership therein, if paid the full salary 
to which entitled had the member re- 
mained in service in the school dis- 
trict. 


5. CREDIT FOR PuBLIC SCHOOL 

SERVICE 
Act No. 294—House Bill 1518—Print- 

er’s No. 639—Effective 8-19-53 

Former contributors to the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Fund 
who have become State employes and 
members of the State Employes’ Re- 
tirement Association may restore mem- 
bership in the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Association and _ request 
transfer of funds to the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System under the 
following conditions: 

(1) By repaying to the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Fund 
within 6 months of August 19, 1953, 
the amount(s) heretofore withdrawn. 

(2) By requesting in writing within 
one year of August 19, 1953, that the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board certify to the State Employes’ 


Retirement Board the period of ser\- 
ice for which credit has been allowe: 
and transfer the accumulated deduc- 
tions and reserve funds to the Stat= 
Employes’ Retirement Fund. 

If a member of the State Employe:’ 
Retirement Association has reached 
superannuation retirement age, cond)- 
tiens (1) and (2) must be complied 
with promptly in order that credit for 
service may be established in the State 
Employes’ Retirement System within 
90 days after August 19, 1953. 

Act 295 of 1953 authorizes the State 
Employes’ Retirement System to credit 
such service under certain conditions, 
including the receipt of certain pay- 
ments. 


6. INVESTMENTS 

House Bill 1434—Printer’s No. 784 
Effective 8-26-53—Act No. 426 
This act broadens the investment 

powers of the Public School Employes’ 

Retirement Board. 


7. APPROPRIATIONS 

The General Assembly has appro- 
priated the necessary funds for the 
administration of the Retirement Sys- 
tem and for the various Reserve Ac- 
counts as required by law for the 
1953-55 biennium. 





New Interpretation of Option 1 


The Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board recently released a new 
interpretation of Option 1 which is 
one of the elections that an individual 
may make upon retirement. Under the 
new interpretation those who retire 
and elect Option 1 have three choices: 

a. A reduced employe’s annuity 

b. A reduced State annuity 

c. A reduced 

withdrawal allowance 


superannuation or 


The general principle that applies 
with reference to Option | is that when 
a reduced annuity is taken in any of 
the three categories any difference re- 
maining between the present values of 
the allowance at the time of retirement 
and the amount paid to the annuitant 
will be paid to the estate or beneficiary 
in a lump sum in the event of death. 

Illustrations which apply to specific 
instances will appear in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL to clarify further and ex- 
plain this new interpretation. 

This new interpretation will permit 
retirement under Option 1 (c) with 
the same benefits as prevail in the 
State System. 
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‘he Struggle for 
School Funds 


The comparative amounts approved 
sr education for the bienniums 1951- 
953 and 1953-1955 tell an eloquent 
tory of the continued advances that 
ire being made in the financial sup- 
port of public education by the Com- 
ionwealth as a State agency. 

Unfortunately the presentation of 

these figures is not very dramatic. It 
would take pages to tell the full story 
f all that happened between the time 
ihe Governor presented his budget to 
the General Assembly and the time it 
was approved. Doctor Haas and his 
staff justified the financial needs at 
hearings the appropriations bill. 
Numerous questions were raised con- 
cerning the need for certain amounts. 
There was concern when at its first 
appearance the appropriation _ bill 
carried subsidy reductions for edu- 
cation which would have greatly handi- 
capped the operation of the schools 
for the next two years. There were at- 
tempts at times by certain members 
of the General Assembly to decry the 
need for making appropriations to our 
Retirement System. Finally appropria- 
tions were approved in most instances 
in accordance with the original budget 
request. 


on 


We pay tribute to the chairmen of 
the two finance committees—the 
Honorable LeRoy E. Chapman, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the Honorable Norman Wood, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 


Committee, for their wholesome at- 
titude toward providing the funds 


necessary for the continued operation 
and growth of our public school sys- 
tem. 

Tribute also is due John M. Lumley 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion for his vigorous and effective 
work in interpreting the needs of the 


schools to the members of the House 
and Senate who finally provided the 
amounts needed for education. 


S.B. 69 Vetoed 

B. 69 of the 1953 session which 
would have provided salary schedules 
similar in provisions to the PSEA 
schedule of 1951 for the faculties of 
the Scotland School for Veterans’ 
Children and the Thaddeus Stevens 
Trade School was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 
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COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS 


1951-53 — 1953-55 


APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENN 


YIUMS 





Approved by 
the Governor 


Approved by 
the Governor 











951-53 1953-55 
Governments al Operations Other Than Subsidies: 
Departmental 

Departmental Salaries and Expenses ......... $ 1,406,500.00 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 
IS NT Sn oe 655 We died hn dd Shes wa awe 390,500.00 456,500.00 
Professional Examining Boards ............. 981,000.00 1,060,000.00 
State Board of Commer .<oicccccccccsccsicsee 202,600.00 229,000.00 
Federation of Junior Historians ............. 17,200.00 18,500.00 
Evaluation of High School Credits .......... 79,000.00 85,000.00 
Conducting Auditory Examinations .......... 26,200.00 21,650.00 
Acquisition of Surplus Property ............ 157,300.00 105,000.00 
Licensing Private Trade Schools ............ 212,000.00 191,800.00 
300oks for Partially Sighted .......: ar pee 40,000.00 15,000.00 
Farm and Home Safety Education .......... 26,300.00 27,500.00 
Public ‘Service “Wasthate occ ccc ccc e cde kse 124,000.00 179,000.00 
Accreditment of Veterans Facilities ......... 157,500.00 156,800.00 
Survey of Public School Plant Facilities ..... 60,000.00 68,800.00 
School E mployes’ Retirement Board—Adm. 462,000.00 551,000.00 
Administration of Solicitation Act .......... 20,000.00 21,400.00 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation Centers .. 150,000.00 311,200.00 
Day Care Training Centers for Mentally Handi- 

CMR... curakhiter cat eae tenn cette donee 5 50,000.00 209,600.00 
ROtAl, “EANUINOONE oo Fn he wie vee Rev ee chases $ 4,562,100.00 $ 5,207,750.00 $ 
Institutional 

State Teachers Collewes ...<cccccccccvcseces $ 11,600,000.00 $ 13,365,000.00 $ 
sate CAL ORO fe cas ot de dase dest ns arwowde 316,500.00 347,500.00 
Soldiers’ CDMA TOOMOODE 6 S52 nats we ks awison 881,000.00 1,304,000.00 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School ......... 618,000.00 754,000.00 
aan, aN eR 8s one ge Oe Be ag $ 13,415,500.00 $ 15,770,500.00 $ 
Total, Governmental Other than Subsidies ...... $ 17,977,600.00 $ 20,978,250.00 §$ 
Subsidies 
Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents and Supervisors of 
Speciz RD AACTNNOED celts 0. ond & wate bea nae $ 2,239,000.00 $ 2,681,000.00 $ 
Expenses of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents and Supervisors of 
SHRCIAD TOBE. kc ce aeects as css eancdass 274,400.00 274,400.00 
Expenses of County Boards and Attorney Fees 52,800.00 52,800.00 
‘Eranepottation. 6.560. : caarsceads's «tse s'eeeos 20,500,000.00 23,230,814.00 
WOCHIMALAR IRUIOMNNOE cc ect ddcsieu<eswaeceadols 2,865,000.00 2,628,000.00 
School Lausich. Fraeyaen | icc ccavcanvecinetsc < 149,000.00 136,600.00 
Miscellaneous Subsidies ...........ccccccecs 450,000.00 638,291.00 
Suppott of Public Schoole: 0.25 0 o6ccsvcneees 286,700,000.00 348,000,000.00 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 1,000,000.00 400,000.00 
Total, Public School Subsidies ................ $314,230,200.00 $378,041,905.00 $ 
Education of Blind, Deaf, and Cerebral Palsied .. $ 3, 27 5,000.00 $ 3,733,000.00 $ 
Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account ..............-- $ 18,403,846.00 $ 22,571,143.00 $ 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 ..........6-- 15,731,141.00 18,455,409.00 
Former Teachers Account ....ccccccvccvccece 310,000.00 250,000.00 
Increased Retirement Allowances ........... 3,000,000.00 3,000,000.00 
Total, Retirement of School Employes ......... $ 37,444,987.00 $ 44,276,552.00 $ 
Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State C OUERE 5 6c ie es vince neces $ 17,637,500.00 $ 20,500,000.00 $ 
University of Pennsylvania ........ccccccces 4,599,450.00 5,692,960.00 
Umiversity) Of. PitQhGrge 2. cs cc cscs cer ceeams 5,896,000.00 6,780,000.00 
Lismegint CigiVOrsite jc sc s02 cig vcwlsawaewe cores 331,000.00 380,000.00 
Women’s Medical College .................. 332,000.00 566,470.00 
Jefferson ‘Medical ‘College. 2... .ciccdenwscetens 1,500,000.00 1,987,800.00 
Hahnemann Medical College .............06- 1,000,000.00 1,150,000.00 
ENN CPUNOIIIES oc ecacre des scuceeegasaus 3,262,000.00 3,845,650.00 
Total, Universities and Colleges ............... $ 34,557,950.00 $ 40,902,880.00 §$ 
Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum ........... $ 46,000.00 $ 50,000.00 $ 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
BE On ea cece web ete wwe betes ks wrasse mee 126,500.00 139,150.00 
Moore Institute 50,050.00 55,055.00 
Dewningtown [Industrial and Agricultural School 185,000.00 136,000.00 
Natiieat Ravin ‘Semeol «6 occ ot dis vewne-cs dws 62,000.00 68,200.00 
Johnson’ Inidtistrial ‘Schodl 2.2... cc cicc scence 59,400.00 65.340.00 
Psi lite SE MGRRNO «cian. ok « oe sie 5, 4 Wel eae ens 84,700.00 93,000.00 
Berean Braimmie School <q ..c. oicccicéiec disc veces 42,900.00 47,190.00 
Philadelphia Textile Institute ............... 126,500.00 139,150.00 
Woalidmason Trade :Sehool 6 ooccic. cccciccccece 44,000.00 $8,400.00 
Total, Other Educational Institutions .......... $ 827,050.00 $ 841,485.00 $ 
State Public School Building Authority 
Administration and Stall 2.056 6<cncwecsceese $ 650,000.00 $ 800,000.00 $ 
CLG Pigg CL eG, ons ei Ree Oe ae 500,000.00 3,000,000.00 
Municipal Authorities 
SHRUGS MUNROE ag ic ak e0 e acbbaleweceeca 400,000.00 4,250,000.00 
Total, Public School Building Authorities ...... $ 1,550,000.00 $ 8,050,000.00 $ 
Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Aid to Free Public Libraries ........... 200. $ 130,000.00 $ 206,000.00 $ 
Highway Safety Education .................- 25,000.00 25,000.00 
Revising School Curriculum ................ 100,000.00 100,000.00 
Total, Miscellaneous Appropriations ........... $ 255,000.00 $ 331,000.00 $ 
Ra: SINE his he oon a deere bs see hes Ge $392,140,187.00 $476,076,822.00 §$ 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED ..... $410,117,787.00 $497,155,072.00 $ 
Deficiency Appropriations 
General Appropriations Act of 1951 ......... $ 4,592,820.00 $ 187,799.00 
Retirement 
Contingent Reserve tActount. oo.cctdecases  bcvdvccdcance 5,111,086.00 
Annuity Reserve Account GE ke bnindekees. ~ tekwatadeaaad 1,747,719.00 
Bie OF Fe a hecaceteacdens s00c4anne wae 25,000.00 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts ZIGRORGE. A cidwaexe ween 
ROCAL. DCRCIGUCY > 5. 43 a xs Gasecanweeducwnahe $ vt 862,820.00 $ 7,071,604.00 
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12,650.00 
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49,000.00 
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8,300.00 
4,290.00 
12,650.00 


4,400.00 
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150,000.00 
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6.500,000.00 
76,000.06 


76,000.00 
83,936,.635.00 


87,037,285.00 
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Convention Districts 
To Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual conven- 
tion district meetings is as follows: 
Central—October 8-9, Lock Haven 
Central-Western—October 15-16. 
Indiana 
Eastern—October 9, Reading 
Midwestern—October 7, New Castle 
Northeastern—October 29-30, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—October 19, Erie 
Southeastern—April 7-10, Philadel- 
phia 
Southern—October 19, Lebanon 
Western—October 7-10, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 
Each convention district constitu- 

tion now provides for a business ses- 

sion on a delegate basis. This requires 
consideration of the following details: 

1. The holding of the business session 
at such time as delegates from each 
Local Branch can attend. 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of the 
business meetings of all committees 
specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination to the Executive Coun- 
cil of a preferential list of dele- 
gates to the NEA. Details concern- 
ing the number of such delegates 
to be nominated appear in this ar- 
ticle. Inasmuch as these nominees 
for delegateship to the NEA must 
be listed in preferential order, it is 
important that each convention dis- 
trict president previous to such 
election arrange for a capable in- 
dividual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as re- 
quired in elections by the propor- 
tional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 


Election of Representative 
to Executive Council 
Following the present order of classi- 
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fication on the Executive Council, the 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ing elect convention district presidents 
for a term of two years who shall 
serve also as members of the PSEA 
Executive Council beginning at the 
close of the 1953 PSEA convention: 
Central-Western—Classroom Teacher 
Midwestern—Classroom Teacher 
Northeastern—Classroom Teacher 
Northwestern—Administrator 
Southeastern—Classroom Teacher 
Western—Classroom Teacher 


NEA Delegates from 
Convention Districts 
Each convention district also should 

designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1954. The num- 
ber of delegates that should be desig- 
nated is as follows: 

No. of delegates 

to be named to the 


Executive Council in 
preferential order 





Convention Delegate 
District quota on Adminis- Class- 
present trators room 
membership Teachers 

Central 7 10 10 
Central-Western 6 9 9 
Eastern . ef 10 10 
Midwestern 5 8 8 
Northeastern 9 12 12 
Northwestern . 3 6 6 
Southeastern 12 15 15 
Southern 9 12 12 
Western 17 20 20 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the cur- 
rent year preceding the date of the 
Convention. 

2. In no case shall an individual who 
has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a can- 


didate. 


Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of each Convention District, either 
through the classroom teacher mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates of the 


Convention District or through a rep 
resentative body of classroom teacher 
authorized by the House of Delegate: 
of the Convention District, shall elec 
a representative for a two-year term 
Elections to be held at the meeting 
this fall for a two-year term to begi: 
January 1, 1954, are as follows: 
Central—Secondary 
Central- Western—Elementary 
Eastern—Secondary 
Midwestern—Elementary 


Professional Dividends— 
Conference Topic 


“Use Your Professional Dividends” 
is the topic for the fourth Classroom 
Teachers Conference to be held at Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, October 30 and 31. 
The conference will open on Friday 
evening with a Halloween party and 
the showing of the two NEA movies 
“Skippy and the 3 R’s” and “What 
Greater Gift.” 

Among the professional dividends. 
publications and services of the NEA. 
which the classroom teachers will use 
at the conference are Happy Journey: 
It Starts in the Classroom; Print It 
Right; Teaching Reading; What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher; Teacher 
Load-Teacher Lift; Moral and Spirit- 
ual Education in Home, School, and 
Community; Teaching about the 
United Nations and Unesco; A Guide 
for Legislative Leadership; Practical 
Personnel Policies, and Skippy and the 
3 R’s. 

Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem of Pitts- 
burgh is serving as general chairman. 
Invited to participate in the confer- 
ence are Irwin Coons, Northeastern 
Regional Director, Hilda Maehling. 
executive secretary, and Margaret 
Stevenson, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

The conference will close with a 
banquet on Saturday evening, October 
31. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell will be the 
dinner speaker. For information con- 
cerning delegates and representatives 
of Local Branches, see page 23 of the 
September PSJ. 


Poetry Day -- October 15 


Poetry Day in Pennsylvania—Octo- 
ber 15—will be observed by county 
contests this year. Mary O’Connor, 
Belmont and Conshohocken, Philadel- 
phia 31, who is founder and organizer, 
asks that the day be observed by 
schools and clubs. 
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School Directors’ 
Dates Changed 


P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association, announces that 
the dates for the association’s conven- 
tion have been changed from Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 13 and 14, 
to Monday and Tuesday, October 12 
and 13. 

Announcement of this convention 
was made on page 23 of the Septem- 
ber issue of the JOURNAL. 


Northeastern Convention 
Program Announced 


H. Austin Snyder, president of the 
Northeastern District, has announced 
the theme of the annual convention in 
Wilkes-Barre, October 29 and 30, to 
be Learning to Live with Others. The 
convention is jointly sponsored by the 
Northeastern District, the Luzerne 
County Teachers Institute, and the 
Wilkes-Barre city schools. 

The House of Delegates will have a 
dinner meeting at 6:50 p.m. in the 
Meyers High School cafeteria. The 
business session will be at 8:00 p.m. 
in the Coughlin High School audi- 
torium. 

At the opening session at 9:00 a.m. 
on October 30, Allen Bacon, superin- 
tendent of Wilkes-Barre schools; A. C. 
Moser, assistant executive secretary, 
and Thomas E. Carson, President, of 
PSEA will bring greetings. The key- 
note address, “Key to Peace” will be 
made by Clarence E. Manion, former 
dean of Notre Dame Law school, law- 
ver, lecturer, and writer. 

The elementary teachers and _ the 
secondary teachers will have meetings 
from 9:30 to 10:30 a.m. 

Sectional and departmental meetings 
will be held from 10:40 to 11:50 a.m. 
Among the speakers scheduled for 
these programs are Arthur H. House- 
knecht, director, Employe Relations, 
Esso Standard Oil Company: Robert 
T. Stoner, Department of Public In- 
struction; Ruth Kittle, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; Veva Dean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg; Eduard de 
Merlier, Rand-McNally Company; Tru- 
man L. Koehler, Muhlenberg College: 
Vern Bunn, Wilkes College; E. P. 
Donahue, Scranton University; and 
Walter S. Lapp, president. National 
Science Teachers Association, Phila- 
delphia. 

The closing general session is sched- 
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uled for 2:00 p.m. An exhibit of edu- 
cational materials has been planned to 
acquaint teachers with new publica- 
tions and teaching aids. 


York Host to Supervision 
and Curriculum Conference 


The third annual conference of the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum will be held in the Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, October 22 and 23. The 
general theme around which the pro- 
gram is being built, according to Doro- 
thy M. Warner, president, will be Un- 
derstanding More about Children as 
They Grow and Learn. 

The time schedule is 
October 22 

2:30 p.m.—General Session 

3:30 p.m.—Discussion Groups 

4:30 p.m.—Coffee Hour 

7:00 p.m.—-Dinner Meeting 
October 23 

9:30 a.m.—General Session 

11:00 a.m.—Business Session 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 


Clara E. Cockerille, assistant super- 
intendent, Armstrong County schools, 
will speak at the luncheon, the closing 
event of the conference. 


Elementary Principals 
First State Conference 


The first State-wide conference of 
the Elementary Principals Section of 
the PSEA will be held at Bedford 
Springs Hotel, November 6 and 7. 
Donald G. McGarey of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College will give the open- 
ing address on the topic, “3 D Educa- 
tion for an H Bomb Age.” 

The program committee for the con- 
ference announces that there will be 
seven discussion groups dealing with 
various areas in the curriculum. The 
dinner speaker will be Don S. Pat- 
terson of the U. S. Office of Education; 
the luncheon speaker, Clara E. Cocker- 
ille, assistant superintendent of Arm- 
strong County schools. 


Citizenship Essay Contest 

The Ladies Auxiliary to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, 406 W. 34th 
Street, Kansas City 11, Missouri, an- 
nounces the topic for its 19th Annual 
Essay Contest to be “Build through 
Citizenship.” Any student enrolled in 
a public, private, or parochial high 
school is eligible to compete. Write to 
the Auxiliary for further information 
concerning the contest. 


Secondary Principals 


Meet November 2 and 3 

Earl A. Master, president of the 
Pennsylvania Branch, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, announces the program for the 
annual conference to be held in Har- 
risburg, November 2 and 3. Speaking 
at the session on Monday morning 
will be William H. Cornog, executive 
director, school and college study of 
admission with advanced standing; 
I. W. Abel, secretary-treasurer, United 
Steelworkers of America, and William 
A. Burkey, president, Burkey Under- 
wear Company, Inc. Andrew Petor, 
principal of the East Deer-Frazer 
Union High School, will preside at 
this opening session. 

Monday afternoon, the Honorable 
Paul L. Wagner, Senator from the 
19th District, will review 1953 legis- 
lation. James Creese, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, will 
talk on “Front and Rear Views of 
Technical Education.” A panel pre- 
sentation by Harrisburg Patriot-News 
student workers has as its topic, “Your 
Students Evaluate Your School.” Mod- 
erator will be C. Curtis Demmy of the 
Harrisburg newspaper staff. 

The business meeting will be at the 
close of this session with President 
Master presiding. Committee chairmen 
will give reports. 

The annual dinner will be held Mon- 
day evening at 6:15 o'clock in the 
Ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
J. E. Nancarrow of Upper Darby will 
preside. J. Roger Dreas, Atlantic Divi- 
sion, American Can Company, will 
speak on the topic, “Modern Miracles 
—Made in America.” 

Reservations for the banquet may 
be made by writing S. P. Bomgardner, 
principal, New Cumberland High 
School, before October 26. A check or 
money order for $3 must accompany 
request for reservations. 

On Tuesday morning, two sympo- 
siums are on the program. The topics 
are “Study of the High School Princi- 
palship” and “The Junior High.” 


THE Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania have announced the 
election of Gaylord P. Harnwell as 
president of the University. Doctor 
Harnwell, who took office on July 1, 
is a nationally known atomic physicist 
who has been chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physics at the university for 
the past fourteen years. 
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Pennsylvanians in Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are enjoying the privilege of 
teaching in other countries for the school year 1953-54 are 
listed below. Listed opposite the Pennsylvania teacher is 
the teacher with whom he or she is exchanging and the 
country from which he or she comes. In several cases no 
teacher is being sent from the foreign country to exchange 
with the American teacher. 


Marian Garrison Margaret June Hutchison 


Elizabeth J. Hand 
Pittsburgh 

Elda G. Harbison 
Mt. Lebanon 

Janet Mathison 
New Kensington 

Barbara A. Shepherd 
Berwyn 

Harry A. Snyder, Jr. 


Violet May 
Great Britain 
Josephine Low 
Great Britain 
Margaret Ball 
Great Britain 
Angela V. Alexander 
Great Britain 


Gordon N. Wigley 





Abington Canada Pittsburgh Great Britain 

Ruth Christine Hoffman Ella Fricke Sophia A. Pieza Gwyther Strawbridge 
Pittsburgh Canada Natrona New Zealand 

Angeline A. Christaldi Margaret F. Wolstencroft Leah Edna Glasser Hartley M. Searle 
Philadelphia Great Britain Warren Australia 

Janet A. Eshner Margaret F. Calthrop Robert Shook Drew No exchange 
Philadelphia Great Britain Berlin Nigeria 

Mrs. Bertha Ferrante Dorothy I. Millins Matilda Bachmann No exchange 
Pittsburgh Great Britain Pittsburgh Germany 

Anna P. Haas Edna M. Smart Janet Elizabeth Floyd No exchange 
Philadelphia Great Britain Pittsburgh Egypt 





Classroom Teachers Announce 


Registration Procedure 


According to Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, official representation 
at the annual meeting shall be limited 
to one representative for every 100 
members of a Local Branch or major 
fraction thereof enrolled the preceding 
year as members of the PSEA; pro- 
vided that one representative shall be 
allowed each Local Branch with less 
than 100 members on condition that 
a majority of its membership was en- 
rolled in PSEA the preceding year. A 
certificate of election signed by the 
President and Secretary of his Local 
Branch shall be presented by each 
Representative in order to be seated. 


Certificate of election cards, in du- 
plicate, will be forwarded to each Lo- 
cal Branch by the Executive Secretary 
of PSEA. After both cards are proper- 
ly filled in and signed by the Local 
Branch President and Secretary, the 
original shall be returned promptly to 
PSEA Headquarters; the duplicate 
shall be retained by the Representative 
until registration. 


Registration will take place on the 
day of the Department’s annual meet- 
ing between the hours of 9:00 and 
12:00 a.m. on the second floor of the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, and from 1:15 to 
3:00 p.m. in the right end of the 
foyer of the Education Forum. 


At registration time the duplicate 
certificate of election will be compared 
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with the original and when found sat- 
isfactory the representative will ex- 
change it for a badge and an official 
ballot. Official representatives wearing 
their badges will be seated in a re- 
served area in front of the platform. 
The care of the official ballot shall be 
the responsibility of the Representa- 
tive. No duplicate ballot will be issued 
under any condition. 

At 3:00 p.m. the order of business 
of the House of Representatives shall 
be interrupted and the President shall 
ask for nominations for offices to be 
filled at that meeting. Each candidate 
may have one nominating speech of 
not more than 3 minutes and one sec- 
onding speech of not more than 2 min- 
utes. Names of candidates as they are 
nominated will be projected on a 
screen on the stage to the right of the 
audience by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

After nominations have been closed 
the President shall declare a three min- 
ute intermission for voting and shall 
request the Representatives to remain 
seated during the voting. 

The President shall announce the 
end of the three-minute voting period. 
The members of the Committee on 
Elections shall collect the ballots. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions shall then place a single ballot 
box at Entrance A of the Forum and 
the President shall announce that any 
official ballots not cast during the 
three-minute voting period may be de- 
posited in that ballot box any time 


before 4:00 p.m. At 4:00 p.m. the 


President shall declare voting ended 
and the Committee on Elections shall 
count the ballots. 

When the count is completed, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions shall promptly transmit the re- 
sults of the election to the President 
and to the House of Representatives, 
if it is still in session, and/or shall 
then post the results at the PSEA desk 
in the lobby of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 


The registration of Representatives 
will be in charge of a Director of Reg- 
istration and a Registration Committee 
of 12 members, all appointed by the 
President. These will serve in teams of 
four members, one team from 9:00 to 
10:30 a.m. and one team from 10:30 
a.m. to 12:00 noon on the second floor 
of the Penn-Harris Hotel, and one 
team from 1:15 to 3:00 p.m. in the 
lobby of the Education Forum. The 
Director is to be in charge of all teams 
for the entire registration time. 

Classroom Teacher alternate cards, 
in duplicate, similar to the Certificate 
of Election cards for Representatives, 
but of a different color, shall be issued 
to each Local Branch in the same num- 
ber as there are representatives. These 
shall be completed in exactly the same 
way as Certificates of Election. 

If the representative cannot serve, 
an alternate from the same Local 
Branch shall be officially registered 

nd shall serve in his place. In this 
case the original representative’s cer- 
tificate of election shall be void.— 
Cartes M. SAnpwIck, Sr. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES “Gy 





Executive Council 

The 1953 Executive Council met on 
Wednesday, August 19, during the Lo- 
cal Branch Workshop at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg. 


Rott Catt—Present were Helen M. 
Brennan, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, John E. Davis, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Allen C. 
Harman, Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick. 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 
Hazel Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, 
Henry J. Stoudt, Dorothy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: A. G. 
Breidenstine, William C. Kutz, J. Wal- 
lace Saner, C. Earl Shank, H. Austin 
Snyder, John M. Lumley. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, met 
with the Council. 


MinuTES—On motion of Mrs. Havlick, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the minutes of 
the June 30 meeting were approved. 


PRESIDENT’S ReEpoRT—Doctor Carson 
expressed his appreciation to the Coun- 
cil and members of PSEA for the priv- 
ilege of attending the WCOTP Con- 
ference at Oxford. He gave a very 
interesting report of the conference 
and said he was very proud of the 
recognition of the PSEA in this 
world-wide Conference. The story of 
the conference will appear in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
On motion of Mrs. Graham, sec- 
onded by Doctor Harman, the finan- 
cial report as presented by the Execu- 
tive Secretary was approved. 
Change in Personnel—The Executive 
Secretary indicated that Joan Boroz, 
stenographer, was resigning as of Sep- 
tember 1. He recommended approval 
of the employment of Nancy Lee John- 
son at a salary of $2100 a year. On 
motion of Miss Brennan, seconded by 
Miss Rankin, the Council approved the 
appointment. 
Employment of F. Leonard Robinson 
On motion of Mrs. Havlick, sec- 
onded by Miss Warner, Council ap- 
proved the employment of F. Leonard 
Robinson as full-time janitor. 
Cost of the Journal and Bulletin— 
The Executive Secretary presented 
statements on the cost of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and the Education Bulletin 
for 1952-53. 


OCTOBER, 1953 


On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 
Mr. Lebo, the Executive Secretary was 
requested to contact superintendents 
for a list of new teachers, those who 
had resigned, and changes of address 
so that as many new teachers as pos- 
sible might receive the fall issues of 
the JOURNAL. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler presented 
a report of his activities from May 16 
to August 6. He stated that the O’Dea 
case was still in court and no decision 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
during November 


1. Plan a “Get out the vote” 
campaign to be climaxed on 
November 3 with every 
teacher voting 

2. Participate in observance of 
American Education Week, 
November 8-14 

3. Feature at a regular meet- 
ing reports to membership of: 
a. District Convention 


b. Local Branch Leaders 
Conference 
c. Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference 
4. Continue the membership 


campaign on a unified dues 
basis. Build Pennsylvania’s 
NEA life memberships and 
thus support the NEA Build- 
ing Fund Campaign 

5. Acquaint delegates with 
their responsibilities at An- 
nual PSEA Convention, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, in 
Harrisburg 











had been received from the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the James case. 


LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Gayman reported that since 
the Governor has thirty days after the 
date of adjournment in which to sign 
or veto bills, a complete report on 
legislation was not yet available. 
Federal—On August 13, Miss Epley 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee in Washington, D. C., re- 
garding exemption of retirement pen- 
sions from federal income tax. 


Luncheon—At 1:00 o’clock the Coun- 
cil recessed for luncheon and returned 
to executive session at 2:30. 


STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—Doctor Harman, chairman of 
a subcommittee to select a theme for 
the State Convention, stated that he 
had received a number of suggestions. 
It was moved by Mr. Sandwick and 
seconded by Doctor Davis that the 
theme project the thought of meeting 
the needs of children and youth. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Rules of Procedure—On motion of 
Miss Brennan, seconded by Miss War- 
ner, the Council adopted the Rules of 
Procedure as printed in the December, 
1952, JourRNAL, for the 1953 Conven- 
tion. 

Order of Business—On motion of Mrs. 
Graham, seconded by Mrs. Havlick, 
the Couneil adopted the order of busi- 
ness of previous years, subject to nec- 
essary modifications. 

Report of Executive Council—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Davis, seconded by Mr. 
Sandwick, the President will prepare 
the report to the House of Delegates. 
Programs and Speakers—On motion 
of Mr. Lebo, seconded by Mrs. Gra- 
ham, the Executive Secretary will re- 
quest the chairmen of Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables to submit 
their programs for printing in the De- 
cember JOURNAL. 

Social Functions—On motion of Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Mrs. Havlick, 
the President will appoint a social com- 
mittee. 

Finances—On motion of Miss Bren- 
nan, seconded by Doctor Harman, it 
was agreed to follow the established 
policy of the Association in payment 
of expenses of officers and committee 
chairmen who participate in the an- 
nual convention. 


AssociaTIon ActiviTiEs—Mr. Gayman 
reported on the work of the Public Re- 
lations Committee and presented the 
request of the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
to Presidents of Convention Districts 
to send in advance the names of two 
delegates to serve as chairmen or re- 
corders for the conference to be held 
at State College on November 13 and 


14. 
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The Presidents of Convention Dis- 
tricts reported they were ready for 
their fall meetings and the Presidents 
of Departments are working on details 
of their programs for the Christmas 
meeting. The Classroom Teachers De- 
partment is planning its annual Bed- 
ford Springs Conference, October 30 
and 31, around the idea of putting our 
professional dividends to use. There 
will be a Halloween party Friday 
night and a showing of the two NEA 
films—What Greater Gift and Skippy 
and the Three R’s. The Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum will hold 
its third annual meeting at the York- 
towne Hotel, York, October 22 and 23. 
Letter to Mrs. Cannon—The members 
of Council were unanimous in their 
desire that a letter of sympathy be sent 
to Mrs. Cannon. 

NEW BusINEss 

NEA Film—On motion of Mr. Guhl. 
seconded by Mr. Sandwick, approval 
was given for the purchase of addi- 
tional copies of the new NEA film— 
Skippy and the Three R’s. 

(At 3:30 p.m. Miss Warner withdrew. ) 
NEA State Director—Now that Penn- 
sylvania has gone over the 40,000 
mark in NEA membership. the PSEA 
is entitled to three NEA State Direc- 
tors. The nominees were Mrs. Audrey 
Graham and G. Baker Thompson. On 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the vote was taken 
by secret ballot. Mr. Thompson was 
elected the third NEA State Director 
for Pennsylvania. 

October Meeting—Because of a con- 
flict with the House of Delegates meet- 
ing in the Western Convention District, 
it was moved by Mr. Lauterbach, sec- 
onded by Doctor Harman. that if pos- 
sible the date of the October meeting 
of Council be changed to accommodate 
the members from the Western Con- 
vention District. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:30 p.m. the 
Council adjourned to meet on Sep- 
tember 26 at Headquarters—H. F. 
GayMAN, Executive Secretary 


Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards 

Meeting on August 14, the confer- 
ence committee of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards chose personnel and planned 
discussion groups for its annual con- 
ference on November 13 and 14.— 
EuceneE P. Bertin, Secretary 
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Public Relations 

Thomas W. Watkins, chairman, pre- 
sided at meetings of the Committee on 
Public Relations on August 14 and 15 
and September 18 and 19 when mem- 
bers continued work on preparation of 
a PR booklet to be printed this fall_— 
ELIZABETH BEADLING, Secretary 


Local Branches 

The Committee on Local Branches 
held two meetings, August 16 and 21, 
during the Penn Hall Workshop. In 
the absence of Mrs. Gladys Cannon, 
chairman, who was in a hospital in 
Allentown due to a broken arm, John 
Urban served as chairman. Business 
considered workshop procedure for 
1953 and 1954 and the programs for 
the 1953 Local Leaders Conferences.— 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Professional Planning 
Chairman Dan V. Skala presided at 
the July 17-18 meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Planning. The 
project of appraising the status of 
education in Pennsylvania today was 
outlined for further study on Septem- 
ber 19.—EuceneE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Legal Interest 


PAUL A LOOMIS v. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 
In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 


No. 33 October Term, 1953 


Opinion Filed July 13, 1953 


Facts: Paul A. Loomis is a teacher in 
the Philadelphia schools and a mem- 
ber of a reserve component of the 
United States Army. On April 19, 
1949, Loomis requested a _ military 
leave in accordance with the Act of 
July 12, 1935, P.L. 677, from June 13 
to June 30, 1949, with full pay, which 
leave was granted. In June of 1950 and 
June of 1951, the leave was again re- 
quested for a period during the school 
year. The same was granted without 
salary. Action was brought to recover 
compensation for the leaves granted 
without pay, under the provisions of 
the Act of 1935. The school district 
contended that the Act of 1935 was 
unconstitutional and the failure to 
grant pay while on leave was in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the 
board, to the effect that any employe 
who is a member of a reserve compo- 
nent of the military forces shall take 


his annual military training during his 
summer vacation in the absence of 
unusual circumstances. 


Question: Is a school district re- 
quired to grant a leave of absence with 
pay to any employe who is a member 
of a reserve component of the militar) 
forces notwithstanding that such leave 
may be required during the school 
term? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Act of July 12, 
1935, P.L. 677, as not constituting 
class legislation and distinguished it 
from the case of Kurtz v. Pittsburgh. 
346 Pa. 362, wherein the Court held 
unconstitutional an act providing that 
dependents of the employe of the State 
or its political subdivisions should be 
paid half of the employe’s salary with- 
in certain limits during the period 
that the employe served in the armed 
forces. The Court in the Kurtz case 
found that there was no reasonable or 
proper distinction from the class bene- 
fited by the Act and the public gen- 
erally, and that there was no reason- 
able relationship between the compen- 
sation received by the employes or 
their dependents and the public service 
they rendered. 

The Court found that the leave for a 
limited time under the Act of 1935 
afforded to the employes on leave, dis- 
cipline, experience, and service repre- 
sented by their military activity, that 
would reflect itself in the training of 
the teacher as an employe of the pub- 
lic schools. The Court concluded that 
Mr. Loomis was entitled to compensa- 
tion for the period of the military 
leave authorized under the Act of 


1935. 


HALKO v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF FOSTER 
TOWNSHIP 
97 A. 2d 793 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


Opinion Filed June 26, 1953 


Facts: J. J. Halko was first employed 
by the school district on September 7, 
1930. On September 1, 1942, at his 
request, he was granted a year’s leave 
of absence as a civilian employe in 
war industry. This leave was extended 
for two more years. On August 31. 
1945, the school district approved the 
return of Mr. Halko to his teaching 
position. On June 9, 1952, he was sus- 
pended. He sought reinstatement on 
the grounds that another teacher first 
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Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 








“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America... teachers who want to start their 
children right ... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry—these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.§. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





OCTOBER, 1953 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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employed on August 31, 1935, was re- 
tained. 
Question: Do the seniority rights of a 
professional employe terminate if a 
leave of absence is granted for an ex- 
tended period beyond that authorized 
by the law? 
ANSWER: Yes. 
Discussion: The Court recognized the 
provisions of the Sabbatical Leave Act, 
Section 1216 of the School Code, 
which authorizes a leave of absence 
for one year without loss of seniority 
rights. The Court noted, however, that 
Mr. Halko’s leave was extended for a 
period of two years beyond the one 
year authorized by the Sabbatical 
Leave Act and that he was not en- 
titled to a three-year leave of absence 
in successive periods of one year each 
under that Act. The Court concluded 
in the following language: 
“Therefore when the plaintiff was 
absent for three consecutive years 
without statutory authority, his 
seniority rights began only when he 
was reemployed by the board. to 
wit, September 1, 1945.” 


The employe whose place Mr. Halko 
sought to obtain was employed con- 
tinuously since August 31, 1935. 
Therefore, his seniority rights were 
greater than those of Mr. Halko be- 
cause Mr. Halko’s length of service 
measured from his return to the dis- 
trict on September 1, 1945. 


Social Studies Council 
Issues Bulletin 

The first annual spring meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Council for the So- 
cial Studies was held at Harrisburg, 
April 11. The meeting assumed the 
form of an organization workshop. 
Four morning panels discussed (1) 
Relating the work of our Council to 
that of the National and Local Coun- 
cils, (2) the recently adopted Pennsyl- 
vania secondary social studies course 
of study, (3) the encouragement of re- 
search and experimentation in the so- 
cial studies, and (4) the use of better 
materials and procedures in the social 
studies. 

The Pennsylvania Council was or- 
ganized in December, 1952, at a meet- 
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ing of the Social Studies round table. 
a division of the PSEA. Within si 


months one hundred fifty teacher; 


joined the Council. The Council wii! 
continue as a round table of the PSEA 
The spring meeting will be held iv 
different parts of the State from yea 
to year. The first Council bulletin 
“Pennsylvania News and Views,” wil! 
be published in November. 

Both elementary and _ secondar 
teachers of the social studies are urged 
to become members of the Council. 
Remit one dollar to Samuel McHenry 
1317 Ogontz Street, York. News and 
Views for the Council bulletin should 
be sent to the president.—R. W. Cor 
DIER, Indiana 





Workshop, from page 51 

home package” by selecting the four fa- 
miliar words “Pennsylvania,” “State.” 
“Education,” “Association.” Pennsyl- 
vania, he said, signified the people we 
met at the workshop from every pari 
of the Commonwealth. The 
“State” he suggested as the “Structure 
for service” which the program of this 
eighth annual workshop provided for 
the delegates. “Education” of the work- 
shop were the sectional meetings and 
the first class addresses at the luncheon 
and dinner sessions. Finally “Associa- 
tion” was indeed the best experience of 
all in the Penn Hall Workshop. Mr. 
Bertin said the idea of association and 
of working together was an indispensa- 
ble part of the take-home package. 

It was with satisfaction and a sense 
of having done a job well that mem- 
bers of the Local Branch Committee 
who planned the workshop, served on 
the panels of its sectional meetings. 
presided at the luncheon and dinner 
sessions, said “goodbye” to the depart- 
ing workshoppers. Mary Rouse, Wel- 
lington Trumbauer, Glenwood Crist. 
Clara F. Lake, Pearle M. Ache, Gladys 
P. Cannon, and the chairmen of the 
sectional meetings referred to earlier 
in this article constitute the 1953 
PSEA Committee on Local Branches. 

With renewed faith in the noble pur- 
pose of their professional calling our 
local branch leaders bid adieu to the 
1953 Penn Hall Workshop and _re- 
turned home stimulated to perform 
the responsibilities of their office, and 
as presidents of their local education 
associations fortified with more knowl- 
edge and determined that educational 
progress should continue unhampered 
in every community in Pennsylvania. 


word 
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NEW BOOKS 








KisH OF InpiA. Mildred H. Comfort. 128 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.60 
This story of Kishori, a young Indian boy 
o! today, stresses village life in modern In- 
dia. A thread of mystery running through 
the story adds zest for the reader. Mrs. 
Comfort describes the creation of the new 
nations of India and Pakistan. For grades 
Let’s Go. Pre-primer. S. A. Thorn and 
Jeanne Brouillette. 48 pp. $1.20. Let’s 
Se—E Wuy. S. A. Thorn and Carl D. 
Duncan. 192 pp. $1.76. Illus. Beckley- 
Cardy 
Two books of the Science and Conserva- 
tion Series. “Let’s Go” contains beginning 
science experiences, illustrated and simply 
written for school beginners. Content prompts 
observation of the everyday environment, of 
pets and squirrels, sun and rain, trees and 
birds. It has a total vocabulary of only 37 
words. “Let’s See Why” is organized on a 
seasonal basis and takes up in proper se- 
quence the, major concepts of science and 
conservation applicable to the third grade. 
(ll experiments may be done with minimum 
materials. 


How to Become a Better Reaper. Paul 
Witty. 316 pp. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Hl. $4.16 

This book aims to help the reader increase 
reading speed, develop comprehension, and 
improve vocabulary. It is adaptable to indi- 
vidual or group reading instruction and is 
completely self-administering. It can be used 
by high school students, college students, and 
adults—anyone who now reads at the seventh 
grade level or higher. It contains 20 lessons 
which give training in reading skills and 
habits and 20 objective tests which measure 
speed, comprehension, and vocabulary. At 
the end of the book there is a Reading Prog- 
ress Chart to keep a cumulative record of 
test results and improvements. Additional 
folders may be ordered separately and the 
hook can be used many times. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION witH Crayons. Elise 
R. Boylston. 100 pp. Illus. The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

“To teach the child to feel beauty, to 
love beauty, to seek beauty, and to find 
heauty are fundamentals of a sound art 
program in the elementary grades.” For 
iwverage children of the elementary school 
level, no art medium is easier for the child 
to manipulate than the colored crayon. The 
hook gives the grade teacher a clearer under- 
standing of the correct approach to child 
levelopment through the use of crayons. 


[HE JACKSONS OF TENNESSEE. Marguerite 
Vance. 181 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.75 
The story of Rachel and Andrew Jackson 
from their childhood through youth to that 
eraver time when tragedy drew a cloud 
icross their days. 
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THREE’s A Crowp. Marie McSwigan, Pitts- 
burgh. 192 pp. Dutton. $2.50 


The story of the Farraday twins who fall 
in love with the same man. The gaiety and 
good common sense, the laughter and occa- 
sional tears which make up this story for 
young adults are true to life in the average 
American family. 


THE JOB OF THE DistRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. THE ROLE 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT IN THE INTER- 
RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Middle Atlantic Region, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


WoopworkINé as an Area of Industrial Arts 
Instruction in Pennsylvania Public Schools. 
Bulletin 331-L. Editor, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Box 911, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 


THe Wortp Is Your Worksop. School of 
Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 








CLEARFIELD, PA. 





Challenging... Motivating 


Assist your classes with FILMSTRIPS and SLIDES. Students 
remember easily the lessons they see . 
tions are stimulated too. 

Now is the time to select the Films or Slides available for 
the subjects you teach. Write for a complete list, specify- 
ing whether you use Filmstrips or Slides or both. 


KURTZ BROS. 
Pennsylvania's Largest School Supply House 


. . their imagina- 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











COMPLETE 


for grades 1 to 3 








WE TALK, SPELL AND WRITE ° 





Sika an integrated program of teaching in the 
field of communications 


venue available in pupils’ and teachers’ editions 





UNIQUE 





nex new methodology 
earere new stories 


ener new approach 


for grade 4 


JUST IMAGINE! * 





ae designed to help pupils 
bridge the gap from 
primary- to middle- 
grade reading 


available with workbooks and teachers’ editions 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street, New York 10 
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Sincinc Juniors. Lilla B. Pitts, Mabelle 


Glenn, Lorrain E. Watters, Louis G. Wer- 

sen, director of music education, Philadel- 

phia. 238 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.68 

For grade 7 here are songs which are a 
part of our country’s cultural background. 
They provide an alto-tenor part for the 
changing voice. Piano as well as chord indi- 
cations for accompaniment by autoharp, gui- 
tar, ukelele, and accordion are given in many 
of the songs. In a Christmas section are 
eleven carols and a complete playlet. Record 
albums provide models for interpretation, 
tempo, and enunciation. 
Knowinc Your Newspaper. Geraldine Saltz- 

berg. 112 pp. World Book Co. $0.96 

Eight different, though related, approaches 


picture _power 
with a pedigree / 


In projection, Picture Power with 

a Pedigree means a brilliant screen 
image, no matter how difficult the 
circumstances .. . it means sound 
reproduction with ‘‘full’’ presence, no 
matter how bad the acouStics . .. it means 
impact on the eyes and ears of your 
audience... the result of twenty-five 
years of precision craftsmanship in the 
creation and production of products 

for the discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUPT svvust 


16 mm Sound Projector 


Ask your local Ampro Audio- 
Visual dealer to show you the 
new Super-Stylist. Look to him, 
too, for professional guidance; 
avail yourself of his servicing 
facilities. He’s your Audio-Visual 
specialist, ready to serve you. 


AMPTO cor 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Hartley’s 
509 W. Broad St. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Kurtz Bros. 
4th & Reed Sts. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Lippincott Picture, Inc. 
5729 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Karel, Inc. 
214 Third Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to newspaper study. Chapter headings in- 
clude The Importance of Speed, The News 
Function, The Editorial Function, Gathering 
the News, Backgrounding Function, Freedom 
of the Press, Special Interests, and The 
Newspaper and the Community. Provided 
are a wide variety of classroom activities and 
a wealth of illustrative material. 


Books Received 


Vinnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota: 
Tare Recorpinc. A New and Basic Teach- 

ing Aid in Business Education. L. A. 
Leslie. $1 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 










Kurtz Bros. 
8033 Bennett St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hollywood Film Service 
841 Penn St. 
Reading, Pa. 


Prestwood’s Camera Shop 
124 Wyoming Ave. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Ace Audio-Visual Service 
1319 Derry St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


LEARNING TO Use ARITHMETIC. Book 
Agnes G. Gunderson and G. E. Holliste 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St 

New York 10, N. Y.: 

GuIDEBOOK to Accompany Just Imagine 
Teacher’s Edition. W. S. Gray, Mario. 
Monroe, and A. Sterl Artley. $1.80 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave 

New York'3.-N.--Y.: 

Tuts Our Nation. From Colony to Worl 
Leader. Second Edition. A. C. Bining 
Asa E. Martin, and Morris Wolf. Tus 
Our Wor.tp. A Pageant of World His 
tory. Third Edition. A. C. Bining, R. H 
Shryock, and Morris Wolf 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
N.Y. 
Rounp THE SCHOOL YEAR. Teacher’s Man 
ual. Language for Daily Use: Grade 2. 
Mildred A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 

Manuat for Child Accounting and Pupil 
Personnel Work in Pennsylvania. Bulle- 
tin 71 

Sueet Meta as an Area of Industrial Arts 
Instruction in Pennsylvania Public Schools. 
Bulletin 331J 


These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 


National Education Association 
EpucaTIon For NATIONAL Security. Official 
Report, 79th Annual Convention, AASA, 
February 14-19, 1953, Atlantic City, N. J. 
$2.50. MANAGING THE ScHOOL DISTRICT 
InsuRANCE Procram. $0.50. American 
Assn. of School Administrators 
SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES OF UR- 
BAN ScHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1952-53. Re- 
search Division, April, 1953. $0.50 


SpEcIAL SALARY TABULATIONS. August, 1953. 
Tabulations 1-A—Salaries Paid Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Other School Em- 
ployees, 1952-53, 131 Urban School Dis- 
tricts over 100,000 in Population. Research 
Division. $5 

Tuey Founp A Way. Report of National 
Conf. on Safety Education in Elementary 
Schools, August 18-22, 1952, Indiana Uni- 
versity. National Commission on Safety 
Education. $0.35 


STaTE Support OF PusLic SCHOOLS IN 
MaryYLAnp, IN NortH Dakota, IN OKLA- 
HOMA. Research Division 

SumMMARY OF REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
CoMMISSIONS, AND COUNCIL. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Eugene L. Hammar. 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES IN 132 Ur- 
BAN SCHOOL Districts OVER 100,000 IN 
PopuaTIon, 1952-53. Research Division, 
April, 1953. $1 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
1, 
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U. S. Government 


STATIsTIcs OF City SCHOOL Systems, 1949- 
50; Staff, Pupils, Finances, and Prop- 


erty. Federal Security Agency. $0.30 


YouTH—THE NatTion’s RICHEST RESOURCE, 
Their Education and Employment Needs. 
Interdepartmental Committee on Chil- 


dren and Youth. $0.20 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
EDUCATION FOR THE TALENTED IN MATHE- 
MATICS AND SCIENCE. $0.15 
THE OPERATION OF A LocAL PROGRAM OF 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, with 
Emphasis on Improving Instruction 
through Supervision. $0.45 
To PROMOTE THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 
A Review of Historic Background of 
Today’s Office of Education 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EpucATION, 1949- 
50. $0.20 
Basic Bopy MEASUREMENTS OF SCHOOL AGE 
CuHILpREN. A Handbook for School Off- 
cials, Architects, and Design Engineers in 
Planning School Buildings, Furniture, and 
Equipment. School Housing Section, Of- 
fice of Education 
EXCHANGE TEACHING ABROAD. $0.10 
EXCHANGE TEACHING OpporTUNITIES, 1954- 
55 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ReE- 
PORT 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Arithmetic problems needn't drive any pupil 
“off the deep end’”—not if he has a guide like 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
For Grades 1 through 8 


EVANSTON, WHITE PLAINS 
ae Row Peterson and Company ae 








This 24 page informative booklet fully THE FRENCH 
illustrated with photographs and pages in N Al | ONAL 
color by famous French artists, will be of 


great assistance in planning a carefree RAILROA DS 
trip through France by rail. 
da Secure your rail accommodations OFFERS TH | S 









for France and Europe before O O 
you leave. Tickets may be pur- B K § E T 
chased and advance reservations 


made at any of our three offices. Niele 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept.E 


Please send me 








Name. 
NATIONAL free illustrated 
ST Ec okict FRANCE AOS 
ooklet City State 
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SiS SA Ray 


COMPTON'C! 


Tuere is fascination in every page of Compton’s fifteen volumes 
for the slow student as well as the fast learner—whether in high 
school or in the elementary grades. 

Watch your pupils, as they start a project, eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pictures, maps, and 
graphs—and from the simple and readable text. Note how they 
acquire zest for research as Compton’s draws them further and 
further into their subject—whether it is a trip around the world 
or a study of ants or atoms. When you see Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia performing its magic under your direction you will 
join all the other teachers and librarians who acclaim Compton’s 
the finest. 


New Compton Teaching Units now available. Write for free 
sample copy and complete list of additional titles, giving subject 
or grade taught. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 


D. G. McKNIGHT, State Mgr. 
103 South President Ave. 


Chicago 10 


Lancaster, Pa. 











USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 
Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


I5b. 3b. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 5b. 6b. 23b. 24b. 26b. 9b. (1) (2) (3) 32b. 
Name ; 
Subject oe Sierra Grade™ 32 trae. wee 
School Name 
School Address ' Bo 
City... se a as al SpE lata, a PORE” os eel Sih oar 


Enrollment: Boys ......... saree RIBS 
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Vircinia P. NEEL, formerly with the 
Division of Rural Service of the NEA, 
has begun her duties as dean of women 


at Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre. 





’ 


“Yours... for the asking’ 


The items listed below are currently avail- 
able, but should be ordered immediately if 
you want to be certain of receiving them. 
Orders for material listed in last year’s col- 
umns probably cannot be filled now. Some- 
times, even month-old material is unavail- 
able. For example, the Louisiana Purchase 
Association map mentioned in the Wrigley 
advertisement and listed as lb in the Sep- 
tember issue cannot be secured after Novem- 
ber 1. The association office will be closed 
after that date. 
15b. Frac Poster in four colors. One copy 

per teacher. (F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany ) 


3b. New Arps to HeELtp Teach MENsTRUAL 
HycieNnE. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Corp- 
oration) 
1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 

let for teen-age girls 

Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 

dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 

girls 

3. It's So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls 

1. Educational Portfolic on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers 


to 


5b. and 6b. You’reE A Youne Lapy Now, 
for girls 9 to 12; VERY PERSONALLY 
Yours, for girls 12 or over, are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Corpora- 
tion) 


23b. Waystipe Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. (Greyhound Lines) 


24b. CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles. (Binney & 
Smith Company) 


26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains helpful information on what 
to see and look for in various regions 
of France. (French National Railroads) 


9b. THree Aupio-VisuAL HANpBooks. (1) 
Teaching with Tape Recorders. (2) 
Teaching with 61 mm Motion Pictures. 
(3) Screen Adventures—Ampro Source 
Book. Indicate on the coupon below 
which of these handbooks you wish. 
(Ampro) 


32b. On THE Rattroap. A large, picture 
story book, in color, for lower and mid- 
dle grades. Single copies available to 
teachers, librarians, etc. (Association 
of American Railroads) 
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NOTES AND NEWS og 








KERMIT M. Stover, who has been 
supervising principal of the South 
Middleton Township schools at Boil- 
ing Springs, Cumberland County, is 
the new supervising principal of Cen- 
tral Dauphin joint school district. Mr. 
Stover started working in Dauphin 
County on October 1. The Central 
Dauphin district is building a new 


|.200-pupil high school in the Colonial | 


Park area. It is anticipated that the 


new structure will be available some | 


time during the 1954-55 school year. 


WILLIAM SELDEN, Jr., of Berwick 
has been appointed chief of business 
education in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction by Superintendent 


Francis B. Haas. He fills the vacancy | 


created by the resignation of John R. 
Haubert. 


WarreEN G. Lioyp has been named 
principal of Fannettsburg — school, 
Franklin County. He was recommend- 
ed for the position by E. E. Blackburn, 
supervising principal, who reached the 
retirement age recently. 


Mrs. DorotHy HUMPTON was guest 
at a testimonial dinner in honor of 
her service of 25 years as a teacher in 
Upper Chichester Township, Delaware 
County, schools in May. Fellow teach- 
ers and students, past and_ present, 
relatives and friends were present. Mrs. 
Winifred Isaacs, a fellow teacher for 
over 20 years, presented a gift to Mrs. 
Humpton from teachers, students, and 
friends. 

THE PorTTsvILLE JOURNAL, in its “99 
Years Ago” column, recently noted: 


“Pottsville was host to the second 
semi-annual meeting of the State 
Teachers Association at the court 


house. Highlights of the three-day ses- 
sion—a report strongly recommending 
compulsory attendance at _ schools, 
complaints of female teachers that they 
were excluded from taking part in pub- 
lic debates of the association particu- 


larly on ‘co-education of the sexes,’ 
y | 


and a resolution thanking the railroad 
companies for furnishing teachers with 


excursion tickets to come to Potts- 
ville.” 
Davip A. JOHNSTON, supervising 


principal in Upper Chichester Town- 
ship, Boothwyn, has been named su- 
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perintendent for Springfield Township. 
He succeeds A. L. Gehman who re- 
tired July 31 after 30 years as super- 


intendent. 
Joun R. 


tendent at Franklin, succeeding Harry 


H. Moore. 


HauBerT, chief of com- 
mercial education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was named _ superin- 


GreorceE W. STEPHENS, supervising 
principal of the Conemaugh Township 
Joint School District, Davidsville, re- 
tired July 1, and was succeeded by 
Telford B. Blough, former principal of 
the township high school. 

Cyrus KRALL, guidance director for 
the West Shore Joint School System, 
has accepted the position of supervis- 








you have expenses to meet. 


WHAT IF YOU WEREN’T THERE 
WHEN SCHOOL OPENED ? 


IT could happen. You know that there are times when you 


wan get sick—too sick to come to school. And when you do, 





Are you making sure that your income is protected? When 


sickness comes, will you have to pay doctor’s bills and hos- 


pital expenses out of precious savings? 


You can begin making sure by filling out the coupon be- 


low. Send it to us. We’ll send you, by return mail, complete 


information about the Teacher’s Special Policy, a new 


kind of insurance that leaves every important decision 


about benefits (up to $200.00 a month) up to you. 


TEACHER'S PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 











I Please send me complete information about the TPM’S | 
“Teacher’s Special Policy.” 
| | 
| Name ——. <2 | 
l | 
Address —_ 
l | 
| Town ie oe ese aren | 
ae Geena ee, Ramses ee erste eateee ee eres eR eee | 
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HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT 
FOR AN UNINTERRUPTED INCOME? 


If you are a new teacher in: 


Beaver Falls Chester 

Bristol Venango County 
Charleroi Hanover 

’ Cheltenham McKean County 
Mt. Lebanon Johnstown 


or in any of the many other Pennsylvania school systems where WASHING- 
TON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS are now in effect, you may enroll for 
complete, liberal income protection WITHOUT health questions or examina- 
tion—if you enroll NOW. 


Our representatives are now contacting all new teachers in our Pennsylvania 
groups. Be prepared to enroll when one of them contacts you. 
“Tf it’s worth working for—It’s worth protecting” 


“When you buy—buy the best” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 








ENGLIS& 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 


STERLING °* SFRICKLAND ° LINDABL * KOCH * RICE 
LEAFGREEN ° BISHOP 


A complete basal English series for Grades 1 through 8. 
Written by authors of wide teaching experience to help 
each child achieve maximum success and enjoyment in 
language skills. Provides sound, integrated training in 
observing, listening, reading, speaking, and writing. 
Based upon the daily language needs of children at home, 
school, or play. Lively content and handsome format, 
with color illustrations. 

GUIDE FOR TEACH- 

ING Grades 1 and 2; 

TEXTBOOKS, STUDY- 

BOOKS, and GUIDES 

FOR TEACHING Grades 

3 through 8. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 











ing principal of schools in Werners- 
ville, Berks County. 


Ropert T. Stoner has been ap 
pointed director of the Bureau of Adult 
Vocational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion in the Department of Public In- 
struction, according to an announce- 
ment by Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent. The organization of this work 
in one bureau under a single head wil! 
make possible a further development 
of these programs in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. Mr. Stoner, a 
resident of Lower Allen Township. 
Cumberland County, came to the De- 
partment in 1945 as chief of voca- 
tional guidance and_ immediately 
thereafter chief of the Division of 
Trade and Industrial Education, the 
position he held at the time of this 
new appointment. 


Ricuarp H. BaRTHOLOMEW is the 
new superintendent of Lewistown 
schools. He was formerly supervising 
principal at Athens. 


James C. Bay, superintendent at 
Easton, has retired, and Epwarp 
Tracy, principal of Easton High 
School, has been named his successor. 


Leo TRAvis, business manager of the 
schools at McKeesport, has been 
elected superintendent there, succeed- 
ing the late James H. Lawson. 


Rospert W. Cope has been named 
supervising principal of the J. Horace 
Landis Joint Consolidated School. 


| Schwenksville. Mr. Cope succeeds 
ALICE GREBE, who is retiring. 


D. Lewis SHUKER has resigned as 
superintendent at Oakmont. 


Frep L. Warp, who has been em- 


| ployed by Kurtz Brothers, Inc., for 31 
| years, retired on June 1. 


CHARLES E. TRESSLER, a member of 
the faculty of the Littlestown High 
School, has been awarded the Nathan 
C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship for 
the year 1953-54. 


T. ELLWoop Sones of Mt. Jewett. su- 


| perintendent of Centre County schools, 
| won an individual award for meritori- 
| ous work in rural health this summer. 


In giving Mr. Sones one of the two 
Rush awards, Dr. Theodore R. Fetter 
of Philadelphia said, “Mr. Sones’ work 


_ in the rural schools of Centre County 
| is most exemplary. This man has de- 


voted more than 20 years in various 


| health projects. His many accomplish- 
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ments include the establishment of the 
first county-wide rural school nurse 
program in Pennsylvania. Annually, 
this program serves more than 6,000 
rural school children.” 


HERMAN M. WESSEL was honored on 
the occasion of his 25th anniversary as 
principal of Elkins Park Junior High 
School on May 26. The reception was 
sponsored by the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, and Doctor Wessel was given 
an engraved citation from the school 
hoard which was read by Richard C. 
Kelley, the school board president. 


Mrs. Ciio REINWALD of Tunkhan- 


nock is the new chief of home econom- 


ics education in the State Department | 


of Public Instruction. She succeeds 
Pauline Sanders who left the position 
in June. 


Mrs. SARAH CALDWELL of Akron, 
Ohio, former president of the NEA, 
was elected U. S. representative to the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Oxford, Eng- 
land. She succeeds Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. Her term is for one 
year. 


Necrology 


Mrs. 
RD. 1, 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, August 26 


Mary CLEAVER, Saylorsburg, 


professor of biology at 


JAMES CHAMPION, Mt. Lebanon, Alle- 
gheny County, supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture for seventeen 
years in the county, August 22 


Mrs. EstHER WINTER PARTINGTON, 
elementary school teacher in West 
View and Perrysville, Allegheny 
County, August 19 


Ext E. OnLson, instructor at Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh 


CATHERINE LocHHEAD, New Hope, 
public school principal in Philadel- 
phia before her retirement in 1942, 
August 7 

EpvitrH Bryson, 86, former kindergar- 
ten teacher in the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, August 13 


Mary H. Morean, former teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools, August 8 


Mrs. Rose M. CALLAGHAN, 83, teacher 
in the Philadelphia schools before 
her retirement in 1940, September 6 
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BessIE E. THOMAS, Spring City, former 
teacher, June 29 


Calendar 


October 2-3—-Twentieth Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Lancaster 

October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 


October 7-10—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 8-9—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 9—Eastern Convention 
trict, Reading 

October 10—Ninth Annual Conf. for 
In-Service Teachers, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 


Dis- 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called How TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER. You go by sky and wind. 
Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 
gives next day’s weather. Morning 
sky foretells that day. 


Within the pages of this guide are 16 
excellently reproduced, beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 
different times of day under varying 
conditions. 


If further interested—Booklet described above How TO FORECAST THE WEATHER; 54 


All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo 1s prediction. 


According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


The booklet gives such tips as “‘no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


4. ZW, 
x 3% 3 


is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid. 
Just write J. w. RuBIN. P.O. Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The delicious 

flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 

chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 








October 11—General Pulaski Day October 22-23—Dept. of Supervision 
October 12-18—Pennsylvania Week and Curriculum, Third Annual Conf., 
October 12-13—Pennsylvania State York 

School Directors Assn. Convention, October 24—United Nations Day 


Harrisburg October 24—William Penn Day 
October 15-16—Central-Western Con- October 29-30—Northeastern Conven- 

vention District, State Teachers Col- tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

lege, Indiana October 30-31—Classroom Teachers 


October 18-24—United Nations Week Conference, Bedford Springs 

October 19—Northwestern Convention November 1-3—Pa. Assn. of District 
District, Erie Supts., Bedford Springs 

October 19—Southern Convention Dis- | 


ict, Leb | 
a ne | Select Christmas Gift 


FoR EO ag || Projects Now 


Discover new things and ° 











new ideas that will make 
interesting classroom Christ- 
mas Gift Items in our & 
new 1954 handicraft supply 


CATALOG 





Write For Your Copy Today 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS Co. 2/2>.16nd 3, Ohio 


foliage is an open invitation to 
, reinvigorate yourself by 
relaxing or indulg- 
ing in outdoor 
activity at 
The Manor. 





















OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
po0T BEER 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc. 
3500 Vega Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





The beauty of the flaming fall ‘ SEND 10c Ye 
- 
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POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 


Ms Ha nc tl repos 
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-TEACHERS BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY | 
A DA PA 516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. | 


AGENCY 
Reliable school and _ college placement 
WE PLACE TEACH ERS service throughout the East and South. 
Positions waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, 
HIGHEST SALARIES—I5TH YEAR telling about yourself. 29th yr. 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. Member N.A.T.A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemeni—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 73rd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


Teachers, if you are not employed or want a better position, we can help you. Tell us what 
you want and your preference as to location. Write for particulars. No obligation. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager, 50 W. BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO, Phone—ADams 2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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November 2-3—Convention, Pennsy'- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 

November 6-7—First State-wide Con- 
ference, Elementary Principals, Bed- 
ford Springs 

November 6-7—Pennsylvania School 
Press Assn. Convention, McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster 

November 6-7—Eastern Pa. Conf. on 
Art Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 


| November 8-14—American Education 


- Week 

November 13-14—Annual State Coni., 
Commission on Teacher Ed. and 
Prof. Standards, State College 

November 15-21—National Children’s 
Book Week 


| November 20-21—Department of High- 


er Education, Harrisburger Hotel, 
Harrisburg 


| November 27-28—National Council of 


Geography Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
December 10—Human Rights Day 


| December 10-12—Conv., Pa. State 


Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Alto Ho- 
tel, Altoona 

December 15—Bill of Rights Day 

December 28-30—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

December 29-30—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


1954 


| February 13-18—American Assn. of 


School Administrators Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


| April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business 


Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 


| April 15-17—Conference, Eastern 


Business Teachers Assn., Boston, 
Mass. 

April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 


High School 












TEACHERS!—THE NEW “CHALKET”...79c 
A NEW PLASTIC CHALK HOLDER—WILL HANDLE 
STRAIGHT OR TAPERED CHALK 
WILL PREVENT CHALK DUST TO HANDS OR CLOTH- 
ING—ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH—EASY TO HANDLE. 











CHALKET—BOX 3206—MADISON 1, WIS. 
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